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RxivuiWS.  ministry,  etc.,  of  tfie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  reply  |  ^nin  militia,  to  have  the  same  emoluments  as  a  colonel  of 

to  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Wyott,  of  Maryland — and  in  1923,  an  j  the  regular  troops;  and  though  he  offered  to  continue  hia 
The  L\ft  of  George  WathiHgton.  By  Jared  Spark i.  Bos-  “Inquiry  intotheComparaliTeMoralTendencyofTrinitarwn  j  services  as  a  volunteer,  it  is  plain  that  he  considered  the  chief 
ton ;  Ferdinand  Andrews.  Samuel  Colman :  New  York*  Unitarian  doctrines,”  in  reply  to  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  j  affront  lay  in  being  paid  four  guineu  a  week  instead  of  six. 
AlUiough  this  viduable,  and  truly  national  work,  lias  been  Both  these  works  are  characterized  by  great  learning  and  j  We  find  no  (ault  with  him  for  tliis  ;  while  on  active  service, 
published  for  some  time,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  a  reprint  of  the  argumentative  power,  but  “  the  inquiry”  is  considered  one  of ;  defending  the  frontier  of  the  province  against  the  constant  in- 
first  volume  of  another  publication,  styled,  “  The  Writings  the  bisst  books  in  support  of  Unitarianism  that  have  ever  yet  I  cursions  of  French  and  Induuis,  he  deserved  what  he  desired, 
of  George  Washington,”  we  are  yet  too  sensible  of  the  cour-  appeared.  Soon  after  this,  abandoning  the  unprofitable  task  In  the  arrangements  for  feeding  and  clothing  hia  raw  levies,  he 
tesy  extended  to  us  by  the  agents  for  the  work  in  town,  and  of  polemical  writing,  Mr.  Sparks  appeared  in  the  more  use-  displayed  great  knowledge  and  foresight ;  nor  did  he  show 
entertain  too  great  a  veneration  for  the  illustrious  individual  ful  and  agreeable  capacity  of  bk^rapher.  The  highly  at-  1®**  iti  the  way  he  sent  his  tobacco  to  market,  and  siqieriir- 
whose  noble  deeds  form  the  subject  of  this  volume,  not  to  tractive  character  of  the  adventurous  Ledyard,  whose  life  tended  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  labors  of  his  estate.  The 
treat  Mr.  Sparks’s  memoirs  with  that  attention  and  respect  was  published  in  1928,  as  well  as  the  judicious  and  sprightly  penmanship  of  his  letters  show  the  man ;  they  all  seem  writ- 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  style  of  the  narrative,  speedily  placed  that  excellent  volume  “  perfect  tranquility — the  hand  is  round  and  manly,  and 

The  biography  of  the  chief  founders  of  this  mighty  Repub-  on  the  list  of  standard  biographies.  The  industry  and  ac-  e^ery  letter  fully  shaped,  and  his  own  name  signed  so  that 
lie,  deserves,  indeed,  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  wis-  live  zeal,  which  Mr.  Sparks  subsequently  displayed  in  his  When  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was 

dom — the  bravery — the  fortitude— the  foresight — end  the  more  serious  labors,  are  calculated  to  supply  the  future  his-  all  that  were  present  said  something  save  Washing- 

prudence  of  those  great  men,  <am  never  be  too  much  cwn-  torian  with  a  mass  of  documentary  material,  which  entitle  stood  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  a  statue,  and  did 

mended,  or  too  plainly  written ;  the  founders  of  the  short-  the  learned  compiler  to  the  highest  praise  of  his  country. —  what  he  had  to  do  like  a  macliine,  rather  than  a  man.  In 
lived  French  Republic  were  zealous  men,  but  not  wise ;  they  Most  of  his  biographies  are  a  kind  of  diplomatic  liistory,  and  I*®  was  said  never  to  have  been  perplexed  but  once, 

planned  visionary  constitutions,  and  went  astray  in  pursuit  the  labors  and  exertions  of  each  revolutionary  character,  that  QrUakors,  balloted  to  serve 

of  perfection:  the  great  patriots  of  the  West  knew  human  acted  a  part  in  any  degree  conspicuous,  are  so  interwoven  Virginia  militia.  Washington  heard  with  surprise 

nature  better ;  they  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  but  did  not  with  those  of  his  fellow- laborers,  that  the  whole  forms  a  tis-  ®niotion  ot  men,  who,  when  the  enemy  was  laymg  waste 

look  for  celestial  fruit ; — they  framed  a  system  of  govern-  sue,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  illustrate  the  actions  of  the  homes,  would  neither  bear  arms,  work,  receive  pro- 

ment  in  unison  with  human  nature — and  the  result  is,  that  character  in  hand,  without  showing  up  at  tlie  same  time  P®7»  *1®  anything  even  that  tended  to  self-de- 

our  Republic  is  flourishing  and  vigorous,  while  that  of  much  of  the  life  of  the  statesmen  associated  with  him. —  I^®®*  He  imprisoned  them  at  once. 

France,  on  which  so  much  learned  consideration  was  wasted,  What  is  all  the  namby-pambyiam  of  poetasters  and  mock  We  shall  now  select  such  extracts,  os  we  think  best  suited 
is  passed  away  like  a  brief  summer  dream.  We  are  glad  to  UUerateurt  who  infest  our  cities  with  tlieir  weekly  pulings,  *®  sb®w  the  character  of  this  great  man,  and  the  condition  of 
find  that  the  lives  of  these  eminent  men,  which  have  hitherto  their  monthly  monkeyians,  and  their  annual  asinity,  com-  country,  before  and  after  the  revolution,  clearly  and  fully, 
appeared,  have  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  as  re-  pared  with  the  useful  and  sensible  laliors  of  men  who  engage  ^  I*'*  wonderful  preservation  under  circumstances  of  immi- 
gards  politics,  and  with  a  desire  to  relate  the  truth,  from  a  in  such  undertakings  as  this — undertakings  suggested  by  the  P®ril»  we  find  a  striking  instance  in  the  following  adven- 

proud  consciousness  that  truth  is  always  safest  and  best,  natural  wants  of  the  age  and  nation,  and  which  alone  may  be  which  befel  Wasliington  during  his  journey  on  foot  to 

None  of  these,  however,  is  more  remarkable  either  for  candor  said  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  argument  for  the  expense  of  Venango,  in  1753,  as  related  by  Mr.  Gist,  his  travelling  corn¬ 
er  accuracy  than  the  work  before  us ;  the  duties  of  a  bi<^ra-  time  and  toil  7  ponion : — 

pher  are  well  understood  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks.  “  It  has  not  Having  commented  thus  far  on  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  «  We  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  about  two 

been  my  aim,”  he  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Gouver-  Sparks’s  writings,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  observe  that  the  o’clock,  and  got  to  the  Murdering  Town  on  the  southeaM 

neur  Morris,  “  to  conceal  defects  or  to  emblazon  good  quali-  “  Life  of  Washington,”  now  before  us,  is  highly  valuable  as  i‘’Joliht7  h«l?cen«  j“nrai7ey”aVvT.?^,!wh«’^ 

Ues,  but  rather  to  present  traits  of  character,  acts  and  opinions,  interweaving  the  most  material  points  of  American  history  journey  up  to  the  French  fort.  This  felhiw  ctuled  me  by 

in  their  genuine  light  and  just  bearings,  and  leave  tliem  to  during  the  long  and  eventful  career  of  tliat  great  man ;  it  "'J  Indian  name,  and  pretended  to  be  ^ad  to  see  me.  He 
...  o  u  J  1.1  .U  1  •  .  L  r  •  J  J  1  .  1  r  u  .u  I  asked  US  several  questions,  as,  how  wo  came  to  travel  on 

make  their  proper  impressions.  Such  is,  doubtless,  the  le-  evinces  more  strength  of  mind  and  detail  ot  research,  than  Venango,  where  we  parted  with  our 

gitimate  purpose  of  biography.  Indiscriminate  eulogy  is  sel-  eloquence  and  interest ;  but  it  will  always  remain  the  first  horses  and  when  they  would  be  there.  Major  Washington 
dom  sincere,  never  true  ;  contributing  little  to  accurate  hia-  authority  for  that  period  of  American  annals ;  while  all  the  jh^^fegMy  *'^*Wc  a8kcd*the**lnth^  Tf"^ecwi*id*^”^*wi* 
tory,  or  to  the  stock  of  valuable  knowledge  either  of  men  or  admirers  of  a  hero  and  pure  patriot,  will  see  with  satisfac-  us,  and  show  us  the  nearest  way.  TTie  Indian  seemed  very 
tilings.”  Tliat  Mr.  Sparks  has  everywhere  obeyed  the  spirit  lion  that  the  idol  they  worshipped  was  every  way  wortliy  of  ready  m  go  with  us ;  upoi^bich  we  set  out,  imd 

of  his  own  injunctions  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  he  has  gone  their  adoration.  The  calm  spirit  of  Wasliington  is  impressed  for  eighr^r*^ten*^nilcsfwhen*the  Majo?s'^fe«**inw  very 
to  the  purest  aources  of  intelligence — he  has  drawn  largely  on  every  page  tliroughout  this  volume.  When  quite  a  lad,  sore,  and  he  very  weary,  and  the  Indian  steered  too  much 

from  valuable  memoranda  made  in  Paris  during  the  stormy  wc  find  him  as  quiet,  dignified,  and  dispassionate  as  when  he  i  j  ^*1®*'  desired  to  encamp ;  upon 

^  T  -7  o  >  r~  ^  which  the  Indian  ajiked  to  carry  hit  gun,  but  he  refused ; 

days  of  the  revolution — from  information  received  from  sur-  had  triumphed  over  England  and  sat  President  of  his  new  »nd  then  the  Indian  grew  churlish,  and  pressed  ut  to  keep 

viving  friend.s — and  from  the  public  archives.  Republic.  No  opposition  ruffled  his  temper ;  no  discourtesy  there  werej^tawa  Indians  in  thooe  woo^ 

“  American  biography,”  observes  tlie  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  disquieted  his  mind.  In  the  hurry  of  a  march  he  could  pause  we  shoul'd  be^sa?e'^'  *  go  to  his  cabin, 

“has  generally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  clergymen,  the  dis-  and  be  metliodical ;  in  the  tianult  of  battle,  he  was  serene,  “  I  thoutrht  very  ill  of  the  fellow,  but  did  not  care  to  let 

linguished  among  which  class  form  the  most  fixquent  sub-  silent  and  self-possessed.  He  had  patience  which  nothing  B’'*  he  soon  mistrusted 

■  ,  ,  .....  ...  .  .  .  =  j  him  as  much  as  I  did.  Tlie  Indian  said  he  could  hear  a  gtm 

jects.  The  circumstances  of  the  profession  color  these  writ-  could  subdue ;  courage  which  no  danger  could  daunt ;  and  a  •  fnjm  his  cabin,  and  steered  us  more  northwardly.  We  grew 
ings ;  and  if  they  have  not  all  the  interest  of  the  Lives  of  presence  of  mind  fit  for  all  emergencies.  He  generally  saw  !  uneasy,  and  then  he  said  two  whoops  might  be  heard  trim 
the  good  Plutarch,  they  have  much  of  his  amusing  detail  of  the  upshot  of  all  undertakings  before  he  be^n  them ;  sue-  he* would  su^^at  thc^Milrwati^^'Lt,  b^fore*^e 
household  and  interior  incident;  and  in  their  gossip  and  an-  cess  never  came  unawares  upon  him ;  and  victory  itself  sel-  to  water,  we  came  to  a  clear  meadow.  It  was  very  light, 

ecdote,  they  generally  resemble  the  famous  French  writings  dom  brought  a  smile  to  his  lips.  i  snow  was  or^®  ^und.  The  Indiw  m^e  a  stop,  ai^ 

I  •  J  UWTIQI  v.uu  I  .JU-  a-  t  turned  about.  The  Major  saw  him  point  his  gun  towards 

uenommated  Memoirs.”  Whether  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  was  Yet  he  by  no  means  neglected  his  own  affairs  out  of  love  '  gnd  he  fired.  S.vid  the  Major,  ‘  .\re  you  shot  1*  ‘  No,’ 

bred  up  to  the  ministry,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  assert ;  for  his  country ;  his  domestic  management  was  a  type  of  his  !  **id  I ;  u^n  which  the  Indian  ran  fiirward  to  a  big  standing 
hut  certain  it  is,  that  he  first  sought  distinction  in  the  fields  of  administration.  He  was  close,  methtalical  and  economic ;  he  ’  l^would^ve'kined*  hiin**but*  Ae**^Major^o^ 

polemical  discussion.  In  1820  he  published  letters  on  the  stretched  more  than  was  seemly,  while  colonel  of  the  Vir-  not  suffer  me.  We  let  him  charge  his  gun.  We  found  he 
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put  in  t  ball ;  then  we  took  care  of  him.  Either  the  M^or  ’ 
or  1  alwaya  stood  by  the  ^ns.  We  made  him  make  a  nre 
for  us  by  a  little  rim,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep  there.  I 
said  to  the  Major,  ‘  As  you  will  not  have  him  killed,  we 
must  get  him  away,  and  then  we  must  travel  all  night;’ 
upon  which  1  said  to  the  Indian,  ‘  I  suppose  you  were  lost, 
and  fired  your  gun.’  He  said  he  knew  the  way  to  his  cabin, 
and  it  was  but  a  little  way.  ‘Well,’  said  I,  *  do  you  go  home ; 
and,  as  we  arc  tired,  we  will  follow  your  track  in  me  morn¬ 
ing,  and  here  is  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  must ^ve 
us  meal  in  the  morning.’  He  was  glad  to  get  away.  Ifol- 
Vowed  him,  and  listened,  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way ; 
and  then  we  went  about  half  a  mile,  when  we  made  a  fire, 
set  our  compass,  fixed  our  course,  and  travelled  all  night. 
In  the  morning  we  were  on  the  head  of  Piny  Creek.” 

We  find  Washington  a  colonel  of  militia,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-tlirce  and  aid-de-camp  to  General  Braddock.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela  has  been  a  theme  of 
universal  admiration,  and  public  attention  cannot  be  called  to 
it  too  often : — 


“  In  this  manner,  they  inarched  forward  till  about  noon, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  second  crossing-place,  ten  miles 
from  Fort  Duquesne.  They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and 
then  began  to  ford  the  river  and  regain  its  northern  bank. 
As  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  thev  came  upon  a  level  plain, 
elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  tne  surface  of  the  river,  and 
extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mile  from  its  margin. — 
Then  commenced  a  gradual  ascent  at  an  angle  of  about 
three  degrees,  which  terminated  in  hills  of  a  considerable 
height  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The  road  from  the 
formng-place  to  Fort  Duquesne  led  across  the  plain  and  up 
this  ascent,  and  tlience  proceeded  througii  an  uneven  coun¬ 
try,  at  that  time  covered  with  wood. 

“  By  the  order  of  march,  a  body  of  three  hundred  men, 
under  Colonel  Gage,  made  the  advanced  party,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  another  of  two  hundred.  Next 
came  the  general  witli  the  columns  of  artillery,  the  main 
body  of  tlie  army,  and  tlie  baggage.  At  one  o’clock,  tlie 
whole  liad  crossed  the  river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a 
sharp  firing  was  heard  upon  the  advanced  parties,  who  were 
now  ascending  the  hill,  and  had  proceeded  alM>ut  a  hundred 
yards  fr>m  ^e  termination  of  tlie  plain.  A  heavy  discharge 
of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon  tlieir  front,  which  was  the 
first  intelligence  they  had  of  tlie  proximity  of  an  eneniv, 
and  this  was  suddenly  followed  by  another  on  the  right 
flank.  Tliey  were  filled  with  the  greatest  consternation,  as 
no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  ! 
from  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in  llieir  turn,  however,  ' 
but  quite  at  random  and  obviously  witliout  effect 

“The  general  hastened  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  parties  ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  the  sjiot  which 
they  occupied,  tliey  gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  the  artil¬ 
lery  and  toe  otlier  columns  of  the  anny,  causing  extreme 
conftision,  and  striking  the  whole  mass  with  such  a  panic, 
that  no  order  could  al'icrwards  be  restored.  The  general 
and  the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost  courage,  and  used 
every  efifort  to  rally  the  men,  and  bring  tliem  to  order,  but 
all  in  vain.  In  this  state  they  continued nearly  tliree  hours,  , 
huddling  together  in  c(»iifiised  bodies,  firing  irregtilarly,  j 
abooting  down  their  own  officers  and  men,  and  doing  no 
percepuble  harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virmnia  provincials 
were  the  only  troops  who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and 
they  behaved  with  a  bravery  and  resolution  wurtby  of  a 
better  fate.  They  adopted  the  Indian  inode,  and  fought 
each  man  for  himself  behind  a  tree.  This  was  prohibited 
by  the  general,  who  endeavored  to  force  his  men  into  pla¬ 
toons  and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  mancetivring  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians, 
concealed  in  tlie  ravines  and  behind  trees,  kept  up  a  deadly 
and  unceasing  discharge  of  musketry,  singling  out  their 
objects,  taking  deliberate  aim,  and  producing  a  carnage  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare.  More 
tlian  half  of  the  whole  army,  which  had  enssed  the  river 
in  so  proud  an  array  only  three  hours  before,  were  killed 
or  wounded.  'The  general  himself  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  many  of  his  best  officers  fell  by  his  aide. 

“  During  the  whole  of  the  action,  as  reported  by  an  officer 
who  witnessed  his  conduct,  Colonel  Washington  behaved 
with  ‘  the  greatest  courage  and  resolution.’  Captains  Omie 
and  Morris,  the  two  other  aids-de-camp,  were  wounded  and 
disabled,  and  tlie  duty  of  distributing  tlie  general’s  orders 
devolved  on  him  alone .  He  rode  in  every  direction,  and 
was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy’s  sharp-shooters. — 
‘By  the  all  p<jwerful  dispensations  of  Providence,’  said 
he,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  ‘  I  have  been  protected  be¬ 
yond  all  human  probability  or  expectation;  for  I  had  four 
bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me, 
yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was  levelling  my 
companions  on  every  side  of  me.’  So  bloody  a  contest  has 
rarely  been  witnessed.  The  number  of  officers  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  eighty-six,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  killed, 
and  thirty-seven  wounded.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  enemy’s  loss  was  small.  Tlieir  force 
amounted  at  least  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom 
six  hundred  were  Indians.  According  to  the  returns,  not 
more  than  fiirty  were  killed.  They  fought  in  deep  ravines, 


concealed  by  the  bushes,  and  the  balls  of  the  Elnglish 
passed  over  their  heads.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia,  from  Frederick  county. 
Four  candidates  liad  contested  the  eiectkxi,  but  he  was  chosen 
by  a  large  majenrity  over  ail  his  competitors,  showing  thereby, 
how  deeply  engrafted,  was  the  love  he  was  beginning  to  in¬ 
spire,  in  the  heart  of  his  fellow  dtizens.  From  this  time, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
he  never  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
being  returned  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  at  every  elec¬ 
tion  :  liis  influence  over  tliese  poliiicai  bodies,  has  been  well 
and  concisely  described  by  tlie  biographer  in  tlie  following 
words : — 

“  His  influence  in  public  bodies  was  produced  more  by 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  quick  perceptions,  and 
his  directness  and  uiidevialing  sincerity,  than  by  eloquence 
or  art  in  recouiinendiug  his  upiuiuus.  He  seldom  spoke, 
never  harangued,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  made  a 
set  speech,  or  entered  into  a  stormy  debate.  But  his  atr 
tention  was  at  all  times  awake.  He  studied  profoundly  the 
prominent  topics  of  discussion,  and,  whenever  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  was  prepared  to  deliver  his  sentiments  clearly,  and 
to  act  with  decision  and  firinnosa  His  practice  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  counsel  he  gave  his  nephew,  who  bad  just 
taken  his  seat  for  the  first  lime  in  the  AMembl^. 

“  ‘  Tile  only  advice  I  will  offer,’  said  he,  ‘  it  you  have  a 
mind  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  to  speak 
seldom  but  on  important  subjects,  except  such  as  particu¬ 
larly  relate  to  your  constituents  ;  and,  in  the  former  case, 
make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  the  subject.  Never  ex¬ 
ceed  a  decent  warmth,  and  submit  your  sentiments  with 
diffidence.  A  dictatorial  style,  tliougli  it  may  carry  convic¬ 
tion,  is  always  accouipauica  witli  disgust.’  ” 

When  the  relalions  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain 
had  aissumed  an  aspect  no  longer  doubtful,  and  every  member 
in  Congress  felt  tliat  the  hour  of  preparation  was  come,  and 
that  on  organized  system  must  be  instituted,  whicli  would 
draw  out  and  concentrate  the  military  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  task  of  selecting  a  fit  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies,  gave  rise  to  difficulties  which,  after  having 
been  examined  in  all  their  bearings,  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Colonel  Wasliington,  whose  military  accomplishments, 
iiitelleaual  resources,  courage,  coolness,  and  control  over  the 
minds  of  others,  had  mode  so  favorable  an  impression  upon 
Congress.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  tliis  occasion,  his  senti¬ 
ments  are  uttered  with  Uie  same  frankness,  the  same  self- 
distrust,  and  under  circumstances  which  proved  them  to  have 
flowed  from  liis  heart : — 


“You  may  believe  me,”  said  he,  “when  I  assure  you,  in 
the  most  sulenin  manner,  tliai,  so  far  from  seeking  this  ap- 
poniUiient,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to 
avoid  it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you 
and  tlie  family,  but  from  a  runsriousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity,  and  Uiat  1  should  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at  home,  tlian  I 
have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay 
were  to  be  seven  times  seven  years.  But,  as  it  has  been  a 
kind  of  destiny,  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I 
shall  hope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  answer 
some  good  purpose.  Y*ou  might,  and  1  suppose  did  per¬ 
ceive,  from  the  tenor  of  my  letters,  that  I  was  apprehensive 
I  could  not  avoid  this  appointment,  as  I  did  not  pretend  to 
intimate  when  I  should  return.  That  was  the  case.  It  was 
utterly  out  of  my  {Kiwer  to  refuse  this  appoinuiient,  without 
exposing  my  character  to  such  censures,  as  would  have  re¬ 
flected  dishonor  upon  myself,  and  given  pain  to  my  friends. 
This,  I  am  sure,  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  pleasing  to 
you,  and  must  have  lessened  me  considerably  in  iny  own 
esteem.  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently  on  that  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  has  heretofore  preserved  and  been  bountiful 
to  me.” 

Of  his  firmness  in  resisting  the  calls  of  the  States  for  a 
military  force,  and  his  exquisite  tact  in  settling  differences, 
which  would  have  perplexed  and  discomfitted  most  other  men 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen  in  the  book : — 

“  He  had  not  been  long  in  camp,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  exercise,  his  firmness  in  a  manner,  that  for  a  moment 
threatened  dusagreeablc  consequences.  The  enemy’s 
armed  vessels  were  hovering  on  the  coast,  seizing  small 
craft,  and  menacing  towns  on  the  seaboard.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts  and  the  governor  of  Connecticut  ap¬ 
plied  to  Washington  with  a  formal  request,  that  he  would 
detach  troops  from  the  army  fur  that  purpose.  To  refuse 


this  request  was  delicate ;  to  grant  it,  daiv eroua.  In  the 
former  case,  it  would  excite  the  clamors  of  the  people  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  their  rulers;  in  the  latter,  it  would 
weaken  the  army  so  much,  as  to  leave  the  camp  exposed  to 
a  successful  assault,  and  the  country  around  Boston  to  in¬ 
sult  and  ravage.  The  army  itaelf  might  be  dispersed,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  continent  blighted  in  the  buu.  He  did 
not  hesitate.  He  declined,  and  stated  his  reasons  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  judicious  and  forcible,  as  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
and  to  blunt  the  edge  of  disappointment.  This  precedent 
was  followed  throughout  the  war.  It  was  established  as  a 
rule,  that  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  isolated  points  along  the 
coast  must  be  repelled  by  the  militia  in  the  vicinity,  except 
when  the  Continental  army  was  in  a  condition  to  make  de¬ 
tachments  without  jeoparding  the  general  cause.” 

Washington  never  took  any  pains  to  counteract  the 
schemes  of  his  enemies ;  spurious  letters  had  been  published 
in  liis  name,  representing  him  as  expressing  sentiments  to¬ 
tally  at  variance  with  his  conduct,  and  as  deprecating  tlie 
misguided  zeal  and  rashness  of  Congress  in  declaring  inde¬ 
pendence  and  pushing  the  opposition  to  Great  Britain  to  so 
perilous  an  extremity.  The  author  of  these  spurious  ej^et 
was  never  knowi .  and  General  Washington  never  thought 
the  subject  worthy  of  his  notice. 

“  Standing  firm  in  his  integrity,  Washington  took  no 
pains  to  counteract  these  machinations  of  his  enemies,  an<^ 
whatever  may  have  been  his  regret  and  indignation  at  such 
evidences  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  did  not  allow  them 
to  disturb  his  equanimity,  or  to  turn  him  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree  from  his  lofty  purpose  of  serving  bis  country  in  the 
sphere  allotted  to  him  with  the  disinterestedness,  dili¬ 
gence,  and  ardor,  that  characterized  hisjaublic  life  in  every 
vicissitude  of  events.  In  a  letter  to  President  Laurens, 
who  had  enclosed  to  him  an  anonymous  communication  of 
a  very  insidious  tendency,  which  he  had  received,  and 
which  the  writer  designed  for  Congress,  Washington  anrote 
as  follows : 

“  ‘  1  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obligation  I  feel  to 
yoi^  fur  your  friendship  and  ^rlitcness  upon  an  occssion  in 
which  I  am  so  deeply  interested.  I  was  not  unapprised, 
tliat  a  malignant  faction  had  been  for  some  time  forming  to 
my  prejudice ;  which,  conscious  as  1  am  of  having  ever 
dune  all  in  my  power  to  answer  the  important  purposes  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  me,  could  not  but  give  some  pain  on 
a  personal  account.  But  my  chief  concern  arises  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  damgerous  consequences,  which  intes- 
Une  dissensions  may  produce  to  the  common  cause. 

“  ‘  As  I  have  no  outer  view  than  to  promote  the  public 
good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honors  not  founded  in  the 
^probation  of  my  country,  I  would  not  desire  in  the  least 
degree  to  suppress  a  free  ^irit  of  inquiry  into  any  part  of 
my  conduct,  ttiat  even  faction  itself  may  deem  reprehensi¬ 
ble.  The  anonymous  paper  handed  to  you  exhibits  many 
serious  charges,  and  it  is  iny  wish  that  it  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Congress.  This  1  am  tlie  more  inclined  to,  as  the 
suppression  or  concealment  may  possibly  involve  you  ia 
embarrassments  hereafter,  since  it  is  uncertain  how  many 
or  who  may  be  privy  to  the  contents. 

‘“My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me.— 
They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  motives 
of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defence  I  mieht  otherwise 
maJte  against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I  cannot 
combat  their  insinuations,  however  injurious,  without  dis¬ 
closing  secrets,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  con¬ 
ceal.  But  why  should  I  expect  to  be  qxeinpt  from  censure, 
the  unfailing  lot  of  an  elevated  station?  Merit  and  talents, 
with  which  1  have  no  pretensions  of  rivalship,  have  ever 
been  subject  to  it.  My  heart  tells  me,  that  it  nas  been  my 
unremitted  aim  to  do  the  best  that  circumstances  would 
permit;  yet  1  may  have  been  very  often  mistaken  in  niy 
judgment  of  the  means,  and  may  in  many  instances  de¬ 
serve  the  imputation  of  error.’  ” 

Washington’s  journey  to  the  seat  of  Congress,  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  presents  a  strong  and  melancholy 
contrast  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  progre.s.s  to  and  entry  in  New 
York.  Washington  had  hardly  left  his  own  house,  when  he 
was  met  by  companies  of  gentlemen  who  proceeded  with 
him  from  town  to  town,  whilst  in  the  principal  cities  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells, 
and  military  display.  His  public  entry  into  New  York  is 
thus  described : — 


“  A  committee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  three  members 
of  the  Senate  and  five  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  appointed  to  meet  him  in  New  Jersey  and  attend  him 
lo  the  city  of  New  York.  To  Elizabethtown  Point  came 
many  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments  of  government.  He  was  there  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  barge,  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and 
rowed  by  thirteen  pilots  in  white  uniforms.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  vessels  and  boats,  fancifully  decorated,  and 
crowded  with  spectators.  When  the  President’s  barge  came 
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near  to  the  city,  a  aaiute  of  thirteen  ^ns  wan  fired  from 
the  veuela  in  the  harbor,  and  from  the  battery.  At  the 
landing'  he  was  again  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  artillery, 
and  was  joined  by  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the 
State,  and  the  coiporation  of  the  city.  A  procession  was 
then  formed,  headed  by  a  long  military  train,  which  was 
followed  by  the  princip^  officers  of  the  State  and  cit^,  the 
clergy,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  great  concourse  of  citizens. 
The  procession  advanced  to  the  house  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  President,  The  day  was  passed  in  festivity 
and  joy,  and  in  the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated.” 

The  remaining  port  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  b  re¬ 
lieved  throu|diout  with  frequent  touches  of  individual  char¬ 
acter,  ideas  of  a  poetical  cast,  and  gleams  of  ready  eloquence. 
The  style  in  which  the  book  has  been  got  up  is  an  honor  to 
those  engaged  in  the  publication  :  the  paper,  the  typography, 
tlie  illustrations — all  evince  how  much  a  matter  of  pride  the 
subject  must  be  to  the  Bostonians. 

Ilittory  of  Europe  from  the  commencement  of  the  French 

Revolution  in  17S9,  to  the  Rettoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 

1S13.  By  ^frchibald  .ilison,  F.R.S.E.  Volume  Seventh. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons :  Edinburgh. — Wiley  k  Put¬ 
nam:  New  York^  [Second  notice.] 

Of  the  rise  of  the  British  power  in  India,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  extraordinary  pre^yess,  our  author  observes : 

“After  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  rise  and  establishment  of  tiiis  extraor¬ 
dinary  dominion,  under  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  seems  almost  inex¬ 
plicable  to  what  cause  its  marvellous  progress  has  been 
owing.  It  was  not  to  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  seut  out 
by  tlie  mother  country,  for  they  were  few  and  furnished  in 
the  most  parsimonious  spirit ;  it  was  not  to  the  weakness  of 
the  conquered  states,  for  they  were  vast  and  opulent  em¬ 
pires,  wellnigh  equalling  in  numbers  and  resources  all 
those  of  Europe  put  together;  it  was  not  to  their  want  of 
courage  or  (Uscipline,  for  they  had  all  tlie  resources  of 
European  military  art,  and  fought  with  a  courage  which 
sometimes  rivalled  even  the  far-famed  prowess  of  British 
soldiers.  The  means  of  combating  with  resources  at  first 
slender,  and  always  dependent  fur  tlieir  existence  on  tlie 
capacity  and  energy  of  the  Indian  government,  were  found 
in  the  moral  courage  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  our  Eastern 
administration,  and  the  unconquerable  valor  of  our  British 
officera,  who  brouglit  a  degenerate  race  into  the  field,  and 
tauglit  them,  by  their  spirit  and  their  example,  to  emulate 
the  heroic  deeds  of  thetr  European  brethren  in  amis.  The 
history  of  the  world  can  hardly  exhibit  a  parallel  to  thevigor 
and  intrepidity  of  that  puliticid  adminisuation — the  courage 
and  daring  of  those  military  exploits.  And,  perhi^,  on 
reviewing  their  achievements,  the  British,  like  the  Io>man 
annalist,  may  be  induced  to  conclude  that  it  is  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  virtue  and  talent  of  a  few  leading  men,  that  these 
wondeiful  successes  have  been  owing.  '  Mihi  inulta  legenti 
multa  audienti,  quae  populus  Roiiianus  doini  inilititcque, 
niari  atque  terra,  prsclara  facinora  fecit,  forte  lubuit  atien- 
dere,  quae  res  tnaxiine,  tanta  negutia  sustinuisset.  Sciebam 
saepe,  numero  parva  manu,  cum  magnis  legionibus  hostium 
contendisse;  cognoveram,  parvis  copils,  bella  ^csta  cum 
opulentis  regibus ;  ad  hoc  sspe  fortune  violentiam  tuler- 
asse ;  facundia  Orscus,  gloria  belli  Gallos,  ante  Romanos 
fuisse.  Ac  mihi,  multum  agitanti,  constabat  paucorum 
civium  egregiam  virtiitcm  cuncta  patravisse ;  eoque  fac¬ 
tum,  ut  divitias  paupertas,  multitudinein  paucitas  supe- 
rarcL* 

“  Much,  however,  as  the  strenuous  virtue  of  individuals 
may  have  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  tlie  British  empire 
in  .\sia,  as  it  did  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Europe,  it  will 
not  of  itself  explain  the  phenomenon.  Tliis  strenuous 
virtue  itself  is  the  wonder  which  requires  solution.  Kow 
did  it  happen  that  Great  Britain,  during  the  course  of  eighty 
years,  should  have  been  able  to  furnish  a  race  of  states¬ 
men  adequate  to  the  conception  of  such  mighty  projects; 
of  warriors  equal  to  tlie  execution  of  such  gloriuu.s  deed.s ; 
men  capable  of  seizing  with  unflinching  courage  tlie  mo¬ 
ment  of  action,  of  combining  with  profound  sagacity  the 
means  of  conquest,  of  executtng  with  undaunted  resolution 
tlie  directions  of  genius?  iStill  more,  how  was  this  constel¬ 
lation  of  talent  exhibited  when  the  state  was  involved  in 
bloody  and  arduous  conflicts  in  tlie  western  hemisphere, 
and  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  the  resources  of  tlie  state  seemed  concentrated  for 
the  defence  of  the  heart  of  tlie  empire?  It  was  the  boast 
of  the  Romans  that  their  republican  constitution,  by  training 
all  the  citizens  to  civil  or  military  duties,  either  as  leaders 
or  folloM^rs,  provided  an  inexhaustible  fiitid  of  virtue  and 
ability  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  and  that  the  loss  even  of 
the  largest  army  or  the  most  skillful  commanders  could, 
without  difficulty,  be  supplied  by  the  multitudes  in  every 
rank  whom  the  avocations  of  freedom  had  trained  to  every 
pacific  or  warlike  duty.  In  British  India,  equally  as  iti  an¬ 


cient  Rome,  the  influence  of  the  same  undying  energy  and 
universal  capacity  may  be  descried.  The  natives  say  that 
the  Company  has  always  conquered  because  it  was  always 
young;  and  such  in  truth  was  ever  its  character.  In  no 
other  Slate  of  society  but  that  in  which  a  large  mixture  of 
the  democratic  element  has  spread  energy  and  the  spirit  of 
exertion  through  every  rank,  is  to  be  found  for  so  consider-  ; 
able  a  period  so  large  a  share  of  the  undecaying  youth  of 
tlie  human  race. 

“But  this  elementhasusuallybeen  found  in  human  afiairs  | 
to  be  inconsistent  with  durable  greatness.  It  has  either  ; 
burnt  with  such  fierceness  as  to  consume,  in  a  few  years,  i 
die  vitals  of  the  state,  or  dwindled  into  a  selfish  or  short¬ 
sighted  passion  for  economy,  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  die 
middle  clas.se8  of  society,  fatal  in  die  end  to  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  moments  of  general  excitement,  and  when  dan¬ 
ger  was  obvious  to  die  senses,  democratic  sociedes  have 
often  been  capable  of  die  most  extraordinary  exertions  ;  it 
is  in  previous  preparation,  sagacious  foresight,  and  the  power 
of  present  self-denial  for  future  good,  that  they  have  in  ' 
general  proved  deficienL  That  England,  in  its  European  i 
administradon,  has  experienced  throughout  the  contest  with 
revolutionary  France,  its  full  share  both  of  the  strength  and  ‘ 
weakness  incident  to  democratic  sociedes,  is  evident  from 
die  consideration  that,  if  the  unforcseeing  economy  of  die 
Commons  had  not,  during  die  preceding  peace,  when  dan- 
was  remote,  reduced  the  national  strength  to  a  pitiable  de-  ' 
gree  of  weakness,  Paris  could  with  ease  have  been  taken  in  i 
the  first  campaign ;  and  that,  if  the  inherent  energy  of  de-  ' 
mocratic  vigor,  when  danger  is  present,  had  not  supported 
the  country  during  its  later  stages,  the  independence  of 
Britain  ana  the  last  remnant  of  European  freedom,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  die  etforis  of  the  aristocracy,  must  have  sunk  ’ 
beneath  the  amis  of  Napoleon.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  if  a  ' 
[Kipular  House  of  Commons  or  unbridled  press,  had  existed  ; 
at  Calcutta  and  Madra.-<,  to  coerce  or  restrain  the  Indian  guv-  ^ 
ernment  in  its  political  energy  or  military  establislunent,  as  ! 
was  the  case  in  the  British  isles,  the  British  empire  in  the  i 
East  must  have  been  speedily  prostrated,  anymore  than  that,  I 
if  its  able  councils  and  gallant  armies  had  not  been  sup-  | 
ported  by  popular  vigor  at  home,  even  the  energy  of  Lord  i 
Wellesley,  the  daring  of  Lord  Lake,  must  alike  have  sunk  ' 
before  the  strength  of  die  Asiatic  dynasdes.” 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  British  do¬ 
minion  in  the  Blast  has  tended  only  to  social  happiness — that 
justice  has  regulated  all  tlie  mea.-<ure8  of  government,  and 
equity  pervaded  every  part  of  the  administration,  yet  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  tliat  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  f.ite  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  it  will  not  tall  widiout  liaving  led  an 
imperishable  name,  and  bequeatlied  enduring  benefits  to  the 
human  race.  When  interest  has  ceased  to  blind,  or  pane¬ 
gyric  to  mislead,  the  sober  voice  of  impartLal  truth  will  con¬ 
fess,  that  the  sway  of  England  in  Hindustan  has  contributed, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  correct  the  dUoniers  of  society — to 
extricate  from  hopieless  oppression  tlie  labviring — to  restrain 
by  just  administration  tlie  long-established  tyranny  of  the 
higher  orders ;  and  that  public  happiness  was  never  so  equally 
difl'used,  general  pror,jJcrily  never  so  thoroughly  establislied 
among  all  ranks,  a.s  under  tlie  Britisli  rule,  since  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Sliein  first  came  to  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Ganges. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  of  Metternich,  who  filled  tlie 
exalted  station  of  Austrian  omliassador  at  the  Court  of  Na¬ 
poleon  in  1809,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

“A  statesman  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word,  gifted 
with  a  sairacioii.s  intellect,  a  clear  perception,  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment;  profoutidly  versed  in  die  secrets  of  diplomacy,  and 
the  characters  of  die  leading  poliucal  men  with  whom  he 
was  broiicht  in  contact  in  the  different  Fiuropean  cabinets ; 
persevering  in  his  policy,  far-seeing  in  his  views,  unrivalled 
in  his  discrimination,  and  at  the  same  time  skillful  in  con¬ 
cealing  these  qualities;  a  perfect  master  of  dissimulation  in 
public  affairs,  and  yet  honorable  and  careful  in  private  life; 
capable  of  acquiring  information  from  odiers,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  eluding  all  similar  investigations  from 
them;  unbounded  in  application,  richly  endowed  with 
knowledge,  he  also  enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of  veiling  these 
great  acquirements  under  the  cover  of  polished  manners, 
and  causing  his  superiority  to  be  forgotten  in  the  charms  of 
a  varied  and  intellectual  conversation.  Tliese  admirable 
abilities  are  fully  appreciated  at  Berlin,  where  he  had  for¬ 
merly  been  ambassador;  but  diey  excited  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust  among  the  diplomatists  of  Paris,  who,  seeing  in  the  new 
representative  of  the  Ctesars  qualities  which  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  in  his  predecessors,  and  unable  either  to 
overcome  his  caution  or  divine  his  intentions,  launched 
into  invectives  agwinst  his  character,  and  put  a  firced  or 
malevolent  construction  upon  his  most  inconsiderable  ac¬ 
tions.” 


But  notwithstanding  all  Mettemich's  caution  and  dipk>- 
malic  address,  he  could  not  blind  the  French  Ehnperor  to  th« 
warlike  preparations  which  were  going  forward  in  Austria, 
and  an  angry  interchange  of  notes  accordingly  took  pl.ace  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Austrian  Courts,  which  ended  in  Na¬ 
poleon  openly  charging  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  hostile 
designs.  “  Well,”  said  Napoleon  one  mom’ng  to  the  stnne- 
what  perplexed  Metternich,  “  here  are  fine  news  from  Vi¬ 
enna.  What  does  all  this  mean  7  Have  they  been  stung  by 
scorpions  ?  Who  threatens  you  ?  What  would  you  be  at  7 
As  long  as  I  had  my  army  in  Germany  you  conceived  no 
disquietude  for  your  existence  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Spain,  you  consider  yo<jrselves  endangered !  What 
can  be  the  end  of  these  things  7  What  but  that  I  must  arm, 
as  you  arm  ;  for  at  length  I  am  seriously  menaced.  I  am 
rightly  punislied  fur  my  former  caution.  I  have  always  been 
Uie  dupe  of  your  Court  in  diplomacy  ;  we  must  now  speak 
out ;  it  is  making  too  much  noise  for  the  preservation  of 
peace, — too  little  for  the  prosecution  of  war.  Do  they  sup¬ 
pose  me  dead  7  We  shall  see  how  their  projects  will  suc¬ 
ceed  :  and  they  will  reproach  me  with  being  the  cause  of 
hostilities,  when  it  is  their  own  folly  which  forces  me  to  en¬ 
gage  with  tliem.”  This  passage,  from  Thibaudeau’s  history, 
allows  how  easily  may  Napoleon’s  ideas  and  words  be  always 
distinguislied  from  those  of  all  other  men.  At  least,  he  al¬ 
ways  lets  us  imderstand  his  meaning ;  no  inconsiderable  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  studied  obseurity  and 
evasions  of  diplomatic  language. 

Mr.  Alison’s  observations  on  the  Tyrol,  and  its  hardy  in¬ 
habitants,  are  full  of  eloquence,  shrewdness,  and  wise  deduc¬ 
tions.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  national  chancier 
of  the  Tyrolese  is  their  uniform  piety  ;  a  principle  which  is 
i  nowhere  more  univers.illy  difl'used  than  in  their  sequestered 
I  valleya  The  most  cursory  view  of  the  country  is  suflkieBt 
to  demonstrate  the  strong  hold  which  religion  has  taken  of 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  Chapels  are  built  at  almost 
every  half-mile  on  the  principal  roads,  in  which  the  tmvellor 
may  perform  his  devotions,  or  which  may  awaken  his 
;  thotighu  to  a  recolleeiiun  of  his  spiritual  duties.  The  rud« 
efforts  of  art  have  there  been  exerted  to  portray  the  events  of 
our  Savior’s  life,  and  innumerable  figures,  carved  in  wood, 
attest,  in  every  jiart  of  the  country,  both  the  barbarous  state 
of  tlie  peojile,  and  the  fervor  of  their  religious  impresaioos. — 
Even  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  hardly  aay 
vestiges  of  human  cultivation  are  to  be  found, — in  the  depths 
of  untrodden  forests,  or  on  the  summit  of  seemingly  inacoee- 
sible  cliffy  the  symbols  of  devotion  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
cross  rises^verywliere  amid  the  wilderness,  as  if  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  religion  over  the  greatest  olwtacles  of  nature,  ^or 
'  is  it  only  in  the  solitudes  or  deserts  that  the  proois  of  their 
devotion  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Tallies  and  in  the  citiea,  it 
still  preserves  its  ancient  sway  over  the  people ;  and  in  the 
exterior  of  most  houses,  the  legend  of  some  fovorite  saint,  of 
the  sufferings  of  some  popular  martyr,  are  delineated ;  and 
the  poor  mhabitant  deems  himself  secure  from  the  greater 
evils  of  life  under  the  guardianship  of  such  heavenly  aid.  In 
every  valley,  numerous  spires  are  to  be  seen,  rising  amidst 
the  lieauty  of  tlie  surrounding  scene,  and  reminding  the  tra¬ 
veller  on  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  the  Styrian  fields,  by  the 
cupola  form  in  which  the}’  ore  constructed,  of  his  approiMb  to 
the  regions  of  the  Blast.  On  Sunday,  the  whole  people  flock 
to  church  in  their  neatest  and  gayest  attire  ;  and  so  great  is 
the  number  who  thus  frequent  these  places  of  worship,  that 
it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  the  peasants  kneeling  on  the  turf 
in  the  churchyard  where  mass  is  performed,  from  being  una- 
>  ble  to  find  a  pl.tce  within  its  walls.  Regularly  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  prayers  are  read  in  every  family  ;  and  the  traveller  who 
passes  through  the  villages  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  often  sees 
through  their  latticed  windows  the  young  and  the  old  kneel¬ 
ing  together  round  their  humble  fire,  or  is  warned  of  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  htmian  habitations  by  hearing  their  hymns  stealing 
I  through  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  foresL 
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THE  EXPOSITOR 


There  U  great  difference  in  this  respect  between  ancient  I  lese  are  distinguished  by  a  totally  different  national  charac-  j  should  exhibit  it  towards  members  of  the  same  profession 


and  modern  tunes ;  and  the  line  of  cotnp^u'ison  is  beautifully 
drawn  up  in  tlie  following  excellent  remarks : — 

“In  ancient  times  the  Alps  were  inhabited  by  fierce  and 


ter :  a  striking  example  of  the  undying  influence  of  that 
diflerence  of  race  which  appears  to  stamp  indelible  features 
on  the  remotest  generations  of  men.  iMth  have  the  usual 
qualities  of  mountaineers,  a  bold  and  intrepid  cliaracter,  a 


barbarous  tribes, — and  die  classical  writers  have  exhausted  frame  fitted  to  endure  toil,  a  soul  capable  of  despising  dan- 
tlieir  eloquence  in  painting  die  horrors  of  die  iliinate  and  j  ger;  bodi  are  distinguished  by  dieir  uniform  and  enthu* 
savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  unexplored  re*  I  siasuc  love  of  freedom,  and  bodi  have  been  illustrated  in 
gions.  Many  lioman  legions  were  impeded  in  dieir  pro- |  every  age  by  dieir  heroic  and  martial  exploits.  But,  never 


gress,  some  diiimed  in  numbers  by  these  cruel  barbarians; 
and  even  alter  die  mountaineers  of  die  Biiaetian  Alps  had 


dieless,  die  hmdamental  principles  of  dieir  life  are  different. 
Tlie  Tyrolese  is  aniinated  widi  an  ardent  and  enthusiasUc 


been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  expedition  of  Drusus,  it  loyalty;  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria  has  ever  distin 
was  deemed  a  service  of  the  utmost  danger  to  deviate  from  !  guished  him ;  he  mingles  prayers  for  his  beloved  Kaisar 
the  highways,  and  even  an  aflair  of  considerable  peril  to  iwidi  his  supplications  tor  his  family  and  country ;  the  Swiss, 
traverse  the  passes  by  die  great  roads  diemselves.  Almost  j  nursed  in  repnbliean  ideas,  abhors  die  very  name  or  em¬ 
ail  die  inscripduns  on  die  votive  oHerings  which  have  been  blems  of  royally:  the  Tyrolese  is  ardent,  impetuous,  and 
discovered  in  such  numbers,  around  die  ruins  of  die  Tern-  |  sometimes  inconsiderate ;  the  Swiss  grave,  reflecting,  al- 
pleof  Jupiter  PeiminuB,  on  die  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  which  :  ways  tenacious :  die  former  seldom  quits  his  native  vafleys. 


come  down  to  the  latest  periods  of  die  empire,  are  tilled 
widi  warm  expressions  of  gratitude  fur  having  escaped  die 
extraordinary  perils  of  the  passage.  Hence  die  singular 
fact,  almost  incredible  in  modern  limes,  that  even  in  the  days 
of  Pliny,  several  hundred  years  after  die  first  passage  of  the 
Alps  by  the  Roman  troops,  die  sources  both  of  die  Rhine 
and  the  Iser  were  unknown;  and  dial  die  naturalistof  Rome 
was  content  to  state,  a  century  after  die  establishment  of  a  | 
Roman  station  at  Sion,  in  the  Vallais,  that  ‘die  Rhine  took 
its  rise  in  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  eardi,  in  the  region 
of  perpetual  night,  amidst  forests  for  ever  inaccessible  to 
human  approach.’  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  any  of  the  Ruiians  in  later  times  to  explore  die  remoter 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  now  so  familiar  to  every  travel¬ 
ler,  none  to  reclaim  or  humanize  their  inhabitants :  their 
reduction,  even  by  the  legions,  is  enumerated  widi  pride, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  die  Kiiiperors.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  highways,  constructed  across  theirsumiiiits,  connected 
Italy  with  the  nordiern  provinces  of  the  empire ;  but  they 
suffered  the  valleys  on  eidier  side  to  remain  in  dieir 
pristine  state  of  barbarism  and  the  Rtiiian  colonists  ha- 
tened  into  more  distant  regiotts  to  spread  that  cultiva¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  Alps,  widi  Uieir  rude  inhabitants,  seemed 
to  them  incapable.  This  inability  to  civilise  a  vast  amphi- 
tlieatrc  of  mountains  in  die  heart  of  their  empire,  would 
wpear  inconceivable  in  so  great  a  people  as  the  Romans, 
thd  we  not  perceive  die  counterpart  of  it  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Caucasian  range,  die  inhabitants  of  which 
maintain  a  savage  independence,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
civilization  and  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  whose 
predatory  liabits  are  sufliciently  evinced  by  dieir  proverbial 
expressions,  nutwidistanding  all  the  efforts  of  inodern  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  credulity  to  represent  diem  in  mure  interesting 
colors. 

“  What  is  it,  then,  which  has  wrought  so  surprising  a  change 
in  the  manners  and  habits  in  Europe  of  die  inhabitants  of 
the  great  mountain  girdle  of  die  earth  ?  What  is  it  which 
has  spread  cultivation  through  wastes  deemed,  in  ancient 
times,  inaccessible  to  improvement,  and  humanized  a  P(«>' 
pie  remarkable  only,  niiuer  the  Roman  sway,  for  die  fero¬ 
city  and  barbarism  of  dieir  custoins'l  What  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion ;  of  that  faidi  which  has  calmed  the  savage 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  and  spread  its  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  remotest  habitations  of  men,  and  prompted 
its  disciples  to  leave  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  soudiern 
civilization  to  difluse  knowledge  and  humanity  through  in¬ 
hospitable  realms,  and  spread,  even  amidst  the  regions  of 
desolation,  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  traveller,  in 
crossing  the  St.  Bernard,  and  comparing  die  perfect  safety 
with  which  he  now  c-xplores  the  most  solitary  parts  of  these 
mountains,  with  the  perils  of  die  passage  attested  by  the 
votive  offerings,  even  in  the  days  of  Adrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  wull  think  widi  thankfulness  of  the  religion  by  which 
this  wonderful  change  has  been  effected,  and  with  venera¬ 
tion  of  die  saint  whose  name  has  for  a  thousand  years  been 
afl[ixed  to  die  pass  where  his  influence  first  reclaimed  the 
people  from  their  barbarous  life :  and  in  crossing  the  defile 
of  Mount  Brenner,  where  the  abbey  of  Wilten  first  offered 
an  asylum  to  die  pilgrim,  he  will  feel  with  a  late  amiable 
and  eloquent  writer, ‘how  fortunate  it  is  that  religion  has 
penetrated  these  fastnesses,  impervious  to  human  power, 
and,  where  precautions  are  impossible  and  resistance'  use¬ 
less,  spread  her  invisible  tegis  over  the  traveller,  and  con¬ 
ducts  him  secure  under  her  protection  through  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  his  way.  W’hen  in  such  situations  he  reflects  upon 
his  security,  and  recollects  that  these  iiionntains,  so  savage 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  murderers  and  ban¬ 
ditti,  have  not  in  the  memory  of  man  been  stained  with  hu¬ 
man  blood,  he  ought  to  do  justice  to  the  cause,  and  grate¬ 
fully  to  acknowledge  die  influence  of  religion.  Impressed 
with  diese  ideas,  he  will  behold  with  indulgence,  perhaps 
even  with  interest,  die  crosses  'vhich  frequently  mark  the 
brow  of  a  precipice,  and  die  little  chapels  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  where  die  road  is  narrowed  ;  he  will  consider  them 
as  so  iiiany  pledges  of  security,  and  rest  assured  that  so  long 
as  the  pious  mountaineer  continues  to  adore  the  ‘  good  Shep¬ 
herd,'  and  to  implore  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  mother,  he 
will  never  cease  to  befriend  die  traveller  nor  to  dischage 
the  duties  of  hospitality.’ 

“Though  inhabiting  the  same  mountain  range,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  climate  as  the  Swiss,  the  Tyru- 


and  has  never  sold  his  blood  in  mercenary  bauds;  the  latter 
is  to  be  found  in  die  remotest  countries  of  Ejurope,  and  has 


in  the  service  of  other  countries,  and  even  towards  enemies. 
It  is  especially  due  to  the  latter,  when  the  fortune  of  war 
has  placed  them  in  a  victor’s  hands. 

“The  display  of  this  quality  during  the  middle  ages,  irra¬ 
diated  the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  gives,  even  now,  to 
the  institution  of  chivalry  an  induring  interest  We  see  in 
it,  as  dien  exhibited,  die  relics  of  a  high  and  sacred  moral¬ 
ity  ;  the  genus  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  civilization.  If, 
in  these  days  of  light  and  moral  advancement,  we  have  the 
aid  of  nobler  and  more  efficacious  principles,  it  is  yet  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  in  smoothing  ‘  the  wrinkled  front  of  grim- 
vis^eawar  ;’  in  miti^ting  its  evils ;  and  in  conducing  to 
its  just  termination.  During  our  last  war  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  several  instances  occurred,  of  mutual  courtesy  be¬ 
tween  officers  of  the  contending  armies,  the  good  effects  of 
which  have  not  been  limited  to  the  circumstances  which 
gave  them  birth.  In  die  arrangement,  recently  concluded, 
W  the  intervention  cf  Major  General  Scott,  between  the 
Groveniors  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  ancient 


in  evc'ry  age  prostituted  his  valor  for  foreign  gold :  patriotic  j  friendships  which  had  grown  out  of  relations  of  the  nature. 


devotion  strongly  animates  both ;  but  in  the  Tyrolese  it  is 
dignified  by  disinterested  attachment  to  the  throne  ;  in  the 
Swiss,  somewhat  dimmed  by  its  union  with  the  thirst  for 
individual  aggrandisement.’’ 


were  successfully  appealed  to;  and  every  part  of  the  difl5- 
cult  negociation  was  marked  by  a  courtesy  and  judgment 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

“Among  associates  in  arms,  it  is  only  by  a  bland  and  gen- 
demanly  deportment,  that  the  tone  of  command  can  be  di¬ 
vested  of  harshness,  and  the  just  and  necessary  authority 
of  the  superior  be  preserved,  without  grating  on  the  feelings 
of  the  su^rdinatc.  It  is  not  less  important  among  equals  ; 
it  prevents  collisions ;  secures  harmony;  and  gives  a  graceful 
and  imposing  air  to  the  intercourse  of  the  garrison  and  the 
camp.  Toward  persons  in  civil  life,  and  especially  in  a  re¬ 
public,  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  duty  of  great  imfiortance. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  this  virtue  is  generally  practised 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  particularly  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  in  this  place. 
Let  it  be  your  aim,  my  young  friends,  in  every  part  of  your 
deportment,  to  exhibit  in  all  sincerity,  this  crowning  grace 
of  the  accomplished  soldier.’’ 

The  cultivation  of  elegant  literature  comes  next  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Butler  does  not  insist  that  every  oflicer 
in  the  army  should  aspire  to  literary  fame,  or  that  the  profes- 
bion,  as  a  claas,  sliould  be  able  to  make  very  extensive  at¬ 
tainments  in  polite  learning.  Perhaps,  he  was  induced  to 
qualify  his  remarks  thus,  from  a  well-grounded  conviction 
that  those  heroes  who  are  daily  seeking  to  emulate  the  fame 
of  C«sar  among  us,  and  endeavoring  by  every  artifice  and 
stratagem  to  identify  their  names  witli  the  pursuits  of  letters, 
in  spite  of  the  feebleness  of  their  intellect,  have  travelled  a 
little  toe  far  northward  of  their  latitude.  Still,  there  are  many 
and  cogent  leasons  wliicli  should  urge  the  candidate  for  the 
military  pr  ifession  to  cultivate  a  sound  literary  taste.  A 
love  of  elegant  letters  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  social  princi¬ 
ple,  and  is  every  way  calculated  to  promote  civility  and  re¬ 
finement  of  manners. 

“  Besides — tlie  soldier’s  life  is  of  an  unfixed  and  desultory 
I  character;  at  some  times  irksome  and  fatiguing;  at  others, 
requiring  but  little  labor,  or  even  presenting  long  periods  of 


The  Military  Profession  in  the  United  States,  and  the  meant 
of  promoting  its  utefulnett  and  honor,  .^n  Address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Dialectic  Society  of  the  corps  of  Cadets 
of  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  at  the  close  of  the 
annual  examination,  June  19th,  1839.  By  Benjamin  F. 

Butler,  New  York  :  Samuel  Colman,  No.  8  Astor  Houses 
Tills  is  the  first  address  of  its  kind  that  ever  was  delivered 
before  the  Dialectic  Society  of  tlie  Military  Academy  at  W est 
Point,  and  judging  of  the  literary  attainments  and  erudition 
of  the  district  attorney,  from  the  valuable  specimen  of  liis 
abilities  now  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tliat  the 
clioice,  which  called  tliat  gentleman  to  the  performance  of  so 
plausible  and  important  a  task  was  at  once  judicious  and  well 
directed.  Addresses  of  tliis  nature,  particulttrly  when  spoken 
in  tlie  presence  of  young  men,  susceptible  of  refined  and  last¬ 
ing  impressions,  require  to  be  warm,  eloquent,  and  perliaps 
a  little  eiitliusiastic  in  language ;  and  Mr.  Butler  is  deficient 
neitlier  in  warmth,  eloquence,  nor  in  entliusiasm.  He  praises 
the  genius  of  our  political  institutions,  which  forbids  the 
maintcneuice  among  us  of  large  standing  armies,  and  sliows, 
tliat  tlie  national  mind,  having  adopted  tlie  sound  conclusion 
tliat  war  is  to  be  considered  at  best  as  a  mere  choice  of  evils, 
tliat  it  ought  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  strict  self-defence. 

Admitting,  however,  tliat  a  iierinaneni  military  force  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  lor  tlie  preservation  of  peace  on  our  borders, 
as  well  as  to  keep  in  check  our  savage  neighbors,  and  tliat 
knowledge,  tlie  friend  of  pacific  institutions  can  only  be  widely 
difl'used  after  tlie  earth  sliall  have  been  shaken  by  severe  and  |  leisure.  All  experience  has  shown,  tliat  in  these  circum- 


desolating  wars,  he  justly  and  eloquently  observes : — 

“The  .\merican  aniiy  is  tlius  seen  to  be  maintained  for 
purposes  the  most  weighty  and  beneficent.  It  is  kept  up, 
not  for  conquest  or  aggression;  not  to  overawe  a  restless 
population,  or  to  decorate  a  pageant,  or  to  furnish  to  a  favor¬ 
ed  few  the  means  of  livelihood  at  tlie  expense  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  community;  but  to  preserve  to  us  tlic  blessings  of 
external  peace,  and  domestic  tranquility;  to  uphold  the 
civil  power;  to  maintain  inviolate  the  liberties  of  the  citi¬ 
zen;  to  secure  from  foreign  powers,  tlie  faitliful  discharge  of 
the  duties  they  owe  us ;  and  to  protect  our  country  from 
those  trespasses,  which  tlie  proud  and  die  powerful  are  so 
prune  to  commit,  on  tlie  interests  and  honor  of  tlie  weak  and 
undefended.  The  vocation  of  the  American  soldier  may 


stances  there  is  much  of  positive  and  dangerous  exposure  ; 
many,  in  all  armies,  have  found  them  mure  fatal  than  charge 
or  escalade,  or  than  even  tlie  forlorn  hope  in  ‘the  imminent 
deadly  breach.’  A  taste  for  letters,  is  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
servatives  against  the  temptations  and  hazards  of  inaction; 
it  relieves  the  tedium  of  nioiiotonous  duty;  it  turns  what 
might  otherwise  be  spent  in  idle  dissipation,  or  perhaps  in 
the  grosser  vices,  into  a  season  of  refreshing  ann  healthful 
entertainment.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  fitness,  that  at 
an  early  day,  a  society  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
was  fonned  in  this  institution  ;  and  if  its  objects  have  not 
hitherto  been  pursued  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  zeal 
proportioned  to  their  importance,  tlie  measures  recently 
adopted  to  increase  its  emciency  and  usefulness,  are  the 
more  honorable  to  their  authors.  These  measures  are  re- 


therefore  be  regarded,  as  not  less  necessary  and  dignified,  I  earded  by  those  officially  connected  with  you,  and  by  the 


than  that  of  our  other  public  functionaries.  All  of  them, 
whetlier  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial — whether  enga¬ 
ged  in  civil  or  in  military  life — arc  the  servants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all,  to  labor  for  the 
common  crood — to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  the  public  service. 
The  trust  assigned  to  the  miliuiry,  is  alike  eminent  and  hon¬ 
orable.  It  is  their  high  province,  to  guard  the  temple  of 
American  liberty;  to  defend  it  when  menaced  by  open  as¬ 
sault  or  secret  machinations ;  and  to  secure  to  all,  a  safe  and 
ready  access  to  its  altars.’’ 

But  wliat  we  w’ould  more  especially  recommend  to  our 
young  readers  is,  the  spirit  of  tlie  following  appropriate  re¬ 
marks  : — 

“The  other  [mint  selected  for  remark — courtesy,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  oniamental  accomplishment.  It  has 
tlie  high  sanction  of  apostolic  precept  binding  upon  all  men. 


and  is  peculiarly  needful  in  tlie  military  profession  who  |  menta  of  uis  success.’’ 


friends  of  the  institution,  as  proofs  of  a  generous  ambition, 
and  a.s  pledges  of  future  usefulness  and  honor.  See  to  it, 
my  friends,  tliat  these  expectations  be  not  disappointed.’’ 

The  military  officer,  n.s  he  advances  in  his  career,  should 
lie  careful  to  addict  liimself  to  the  liabil  of  writing,  and  study 
of  the  best  models. 

“The  orders  and  despatches  of  the  greatest  of  living  cap¬ 
tains, — Wellington — recently  published,  have  all  tlie  sim- 
plicitv  and  severe  elegance  of  a  classic;  and  those  of  our 
own  'VVashington  deserves  almost  equal  praise.  Tlie  ad¬ 
dresses  and  bulletins  of  Napoleon,  though  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  and  to  the  soldiers 
and  people  for  whom  they  were  intended,  can  seldom  be 
safe^  imitated  by  the  American  soldier.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  worthy  his  diligent  study,  as  memorials  of  tlie  rapid 
and  daring  genius  of  their  author,  and  as  one  of  the  instru- 
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One  more  extract  and  we  have  done 

"It  is  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  a  true  literary  taste, 
that  the  moral  nature  be  assiduously  cultivated.  It  contains 
the  deepest  and  purest  fountains  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime;  and  he,  whose  soul  is  fullest  of  the  generous 
emotions — who  has  most  frequently  sought,  ‘in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  the  bright  countenance  of 
truth  ’ — and  who,  with  greatest  faithfuhiess,  has  walked  in 
the  way  of  her  commandments — will,  other  tilings  being 
equal,  be  tlie  best  fitted  for  deriving  pleasure  and  advantage 
from  intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  have 
placed  the  Bible  at  the  head  of  the  brief  catalogue  just  given. 
Apart  from  its  authority,  on  all  questions  of  murals,  as  a 
revelation  from  Heaven,  it  contains  more  of  beautiful  and 
touching  narrative  ;  of  pure  and  prartical  moral  teaching ; 
of  sublime  poetry  and  eloquence;  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  book.  Our  common  version,  with  tlie  spirit  of  an 
original  work,  gives  us,  perhaps  die  best  specimen  to  which 
we  can  resort  of  pure  and  idiomatic  English.  Well  then 
may  it  be  made  the  basis  of  all  intellectual  culture  ;  the 
touch-stone  of  doctrine;  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
thought  and  in  expression.  It  has  peculiar  claims  in  a  mere 
literary  point  of  view,  on  the  attention  of  die  soldier.  Tlie 
earliest  of  triumphal  songs  is  to  be  found  in  die  history  of 
the  Exodus ;  ana  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  it  is 
yet  unrivalled.  In  many  of  die  later  compositions  of  the 
Hebrew  muse,  diere  is  the  like  union  of  the  martial  spirit 
with  the  highest  fervors  of  devotion ;  and  the  greatest 
hymnist  of  his  nation  and  of  the  world,  spent  in  active  and 
perilous  war  a  large  portion  of  his  life.  In  many  of  his  odes. 


the  art  of  war,  to  the  teachings  of  the  Almighty.  The  other 
(lortions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  whole  of  the  New, 
are  not  less  worthy  the  regard  of  every  cultivated  mind. — 
Let  the  Bible,  then,  be  ever  included  in  your  course  of 
literary  study,  and  let  it  hold  the  same  rank  in  such  a  course, 
as  would  be  given  to  it  in  a  system  of  ethics. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  literary  taste,  that  it  begets  a  fondness  for  general  read¬ 
ing,  which,  if  not  kept  within  due  limits,  may  interfere  with 
primary  duties,  and  indispose  the  mind  to  sober  tliought. — 
In  the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  care  and  discipline  are 
therefore  indispensable.  By  these  means  you  may  turn 
your  ordinary  reading — that  which  you  can  scarcely  dignify 
witli  tlie  name  of  study — to  good  account 

“If  you  read  poetry  or  works  of  fiction,  let  the  produc¬ 
tions  you  select  be  of  the  first  order  in  point  of  sentiment 
and  diction.  Much  of  this  species  of  our  current  literature 
is  objectionable  in  these  respects;  and  to  improve  the  taste, 
nay  even  to  preserve  it  from  positive  injury,  much  discrim¬ 
ination  should  be  exercised.  In  choosing  fn>m  this  class  of 
hixiks,  you  will  find  it  safer  and  more  usenil  to  resort  to  those 
standard  works  on  which  enlightened  criticism  has  stamped 
its  approtnng  seal,  than  to  snatch  up  the  novelties  which  are 
daily  is.suing  from  the  press.  Guided  by  its  decisions,  you 
mav  find  works  of  fiction  which  paint  life  and  manners  with 
faithfulness  and  judgment;  otliers  whisie  tales  of  heroic 
suffering  or  adventurous  effort  may  give  confidence  and 
energy  to  virtue ;  and  many  which  wilt  acquaint  you  with 
the  history  of  epochs  and  events,  of  lasting  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  A  great  master  of  our  own  times —  j 
the  peerless  minstrel  of  northern  Europe — after  calling  up,  j 
from  the  slumber  of  atres,  the  Genius  of  old  Romance,  and 
employing  him,  with  distinguished  success,  in  the  metrical  | 
novel,  resolved  to  make  him  subservient  to  the  Muse  of  j 
History;  and  straitrht  there  issued  from  his  teeming  brain  i 
a  panoramic  reproduction  of  the  men  and  the  scenes,  the 
habits  and  institutions,  the  passions  and  conflicts  of  past 
ages;  giving,  with  such  life  and  accuracy,  even  when  col¬ 
ored  with  his  own  peculiar  prejudices,  the  very  form  and 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  blending  with  his  pictures  so  j 
much  of  truth  and  nature,  of  wit,  ehiquence,  and  wisdom, 
as  to  found  a  new  school  in  this  department  of  letters — a 
school  to  which  the  statesman,  the  jurist,  the  soldier,  and  I 
even  the  divine,  may  occasionally  resort,  not  only  for  en¬ 
tertainment,  but  instruction.  Several  of  our  native  writers  | 
have  also  entered  this  walk,  and  have  done  honor  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  service  to  their  country,  by  awakening  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  people  to  memorable  passages  in  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  colonial  annals." 

In  conclu.sion,  we  trust  that  the  circulation  of  this  pamphlet 
will  be  as  extensive  as  tlic  importance  of  the  subject,  and  tlie 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  treated,  render  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be. 

H.\NS  HEILING’S  ROCKS. 

A  lOHEMIAN  UCOEND. 

Trmtlaled  from  the  German  of  Komer, 

There  lived  many  years  ago,  in  a  little  vill.age  on  tlie  Eger, 
a  rich  farmer.  The  name  of  the  village,  tnidition  has  not  j 
handed  down  to  us,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  lieen 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eger,  opposite  the  village  of  i 
Alch,  which  is  well  known  to  all  the  invalids  of  Carlsliad. —  I 
VxiT,  such  was  the  name  of  the  fanner,  had  a  pretty  and  ' 


amiable  daughter,  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  surrounding  coun- 

Elsbeth  was  really  very  handsome  ;  and,  besides  that,  so 
good  and  well  educated,  that  it  would  not  have  been  then 
easy  to  find  her  equal. 

Near  Veit’s  house  stood  a  little  cottage,  which  belonged  to 
the  young  Abnold,  whose  father  had  faiely  died.  He  had 
learned  the  trade  of  a  mason,  and  was  Just  returned  home  for 
the  first  time  after  a  long  absience,  at  the  period  of  his  lather’s 
death.  Like  an  afleciionate  son,  he  dropped  tears  of  un¬ 
feigned  grief  upon  the  old  man’s  grave,  for  he  had  received  as 
his  patniTK'iiy  nothing  but  a  miserable  cottage.  Arnold, 
however,  enjoyed  in  we  stillness  of  his  own  liosom.  a  most 
valuable  inheritance — truth  and  probity,  and  a  lively  sense  of 
every  tiling  good  and  beautiful.  The  elder  Arnold  was  al¬ 
ready  in  a  declining  state  of  healtli,  when  his  son  arrived  at 
the  village,  and  hLs  physical  strength  was  not  sufficient  fur 
the  joy  of  again  lieholding  him.  The  young  man  seduously 
attended  him,  and  in  fact  never  stirred  from  his  side,  so  that, 
previously  to  hi.s  father’s  decease,  he  saw  none  of  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  except  those  who  visited  him  as  he 
sat  W  the  bed  of  sickness. 

Of  all  the  other  villagers  there  was  none  that  took  so  lively 
an  interest  in  Veit’s  daughter  Elsbeth,  as  Arnold  ;  for  tliey 
had  g^wn  up  together,  and  he  still  entertained  a  pleasurable 
remembrance  of  the  kind-hearted  little  maid,  who  had  been 
so  fond  of  him,  and  wept  so  bitterly  when  he  was  obliged  to 
set  out  for  the  dwelling  of  his  master,  who  resided  at  Prague. 
He  was  now  a  fine  slender  youth,  and  he  had  oflen  said 
witliin  himself,  that  Elsbeth  must  also  be  now  lull  grown, 
and  exceedingly  handsome. 

The  third  evening  after  his  father’s  death,  Arnold  was 
musing  in  sorrow,  upon  the  new-made  grave,  when  he  heard 
a  light  step  entering  the  church-yard  beliind  him.  He  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  lovely  girl  glkliiig  among  the  grave  hillocks 
with  a  basket  of  flowers  upon  her  arm.  An  elder- bush  con¬ 
cealed  him  from  the  eyes  of  Elslietli,  for  it  was  she  who  was 
coming  to  adorn  witli  garlands  the  resting  place  of  her  vene¬ 
rable  neighlior. 

She  bent  in  tears  over  the  turf,  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone  as 
she  folded  her  hands  together : — 

“  Rest  in  pe;ice,  virtuous  man  !  may  the  earth  be  less  bur- 
thensome  to  thee  than  thy  life ! — though  no  flowers  were 
strewed  along  thy  path,  yet  shall  thy  grave  at  least  be  be¬ 
decked  with  them !’’ 

Here  Arnold  sprang  forward  through  the  bushes — 

“  Elsbeth !"  cned  he,  as  he  pressed  the  terrified  maiden  in 
his  arms,  “  Elsbeth,  do  you  know  me  7” 

“  Ah  1  .Arnold  !  is  it  you  7”  stammered  she,  blushing ;  “  it 
is  very,  very  long  since  we  have  seen  one  another.” 

“  And  you  are  so  haiHlsome,  so  mild,  so  amiable — and  you 
loved  my  father,  and  still  cherish  such  an  aflectioiiate  remem¬ 
brance  of*  him.  Dear,  delightful  girl !” 

“  Yes,  worthy  Arnold,  1  loved  him  with  all  my  heart,” 
said  she,  gently  disengaging  herself  from  his  embrace  ;  “  we 
have  often  conversed  together  about  you — the  only  joy  he 
knew  was  the  possession  of  such  a  son.” 

“Was  I  really  a  source  of  joy  to  him  7”  interrupted  Ar¬ 
nold,  liastily  ;  “  tlien  do  I  tliaiik  tliec,  God,  lor  having  pre¬ 
served  me  in  probity  and  virtue !  But,  Elsbeth,  only  tliink 
how  everything  is  altered.  Formerly  we  were  little,  and,  as 
my  father  sal  lielbre  the  door,  we  played  about  his  knees — 
you  were  so  fond  of  me — and  we  could  not  live  asunder — anti 
now  the  good  old  man  slumbers  beneath  us — we  are  grown 
up ;  and,  tliough  I  have  not  liad  it  in  my  jiower  to  be  witli 
you,  yet  have  1  often  thought  of  you.” 

“  And  I  also  of  you,”  whispered  Elsbeth,  softly,  as  she 
tenderly  gazed  u]K>ii  him  witli  her  large  friendly  eyes. 

Then  Arnold  exclaimed  with  aniinaiion : — 

“  Elsbetli,  we  already  loved  in  cliildhood ! — I  was  obliged 
to  quit  you — but  here,  on  the  grave  of  my  fatlier,  where  1 
once  more  behold  you,  where  we  both  came  to  meditate  in 
silence  upon  him — I  feel  as  if  we  had  never  been  se]iarated. 
The  sentiments  of  a  child  awakens  within  me,  fostered  into 
tlie  paasions  of  a  man.  Elsbeth,  1  love  you — here,  on  this 
sacred  sjiot,  1  declare  it  to  you  for  tlie  first  time,  1  love  you ! 
ami  you  7” 

Bt  i  Elsbeth  hid  her  glowmg  face  in  his  breast,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

“  Ami  you  7”  repeated  Arnold,  in  a  mournful  and  imploring 
tone.  She  gently  raised  her  heati,  and  looked  full  upon  him 
through  her  tears,  but  witli  an  expression  of  .satisfaction. 

“  Arnold,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  1  am  your’s — I 
have  ever,  ever  loved  you  !” 

He  again  pressed  her  to  his  liosom,  and  they  sealed  with 
kisses  the  confession  of  their  hearts. 

When  the  first  transport  of  reciprocal  affection  was  over, 
they  sat  in  an  ecstacy  of  bliss  upon  the  grave.  Arnold  re¬ 
lated  his  adventures,  and  longings  for  home,  while  Elsbeth 
again  dwelt  upon  his  father,  ami  their  early  childhood,  those 
days  of  unclouded  enjoymenu  The  sun  was  already  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  below  the  horizon,  but  they  had  not  observed 
H.  At  last  a  bustle  in  the  adjoining  street  awoke  them  fi?om  ^ 


their  reverie,  and  Elsbeth,  after  a  hasty  parting  kisL  flew 
from  the  arms  of  Arnold  towards  her  fatneris  house.  At  the 
dead  of  night,  Arnold  was  still  sitting  upon  the  old  man’s 
grave,  sunk  m  blissful  recollectiona ;  and  the  morning  was 
already  dawning,  when,  with  an  overflowing  and  thuikful 
heart,  he  entered  his  paternal  cottage. 

On  tlie  morrow,  ns  Elsbeth  was  preparing  her  fiither's 
morning  repast,  the  ok!  Veil  began  to  speak  of  Arnold. 

“  1  pity  the  poor  youtli,”  said  he,  “  from  my  heart — you 
must  certainly  rememlier  him,  Elsbeth,  for  ye  have  omn 
played  together.” 

“  How  should  I  not  7”  stammered  she,  reddening. 

“  1  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  the  ease — it  would  appear  as 
if  you  were  too  proud  to  think  of  the  poor  lad.  It  is  true,  I 
have  become  ridi,  and  the  Arnolds  have  always  continued 
])Oor  crealure-s — but  they  have  always  been  honest,  at  least 
the  father,  and  1  also  hear  very  favorable  accounts  of  the 
son.” 

“  Really,  father,”  interrupted  Elsbeth,  hastily,  “he  is  an 
excellent  vouiig  man.” 

“  Ho,  Elsliem,”  retorted  the  father,  how  have  you  learned 
that  with  such  certainty  7” 

“  They  say  so  in  the  village,”  was  the  fiiltering  answer. 

“lam  glad  of  it ;  if  I  can  assist  him  in  any  way,  my  ex¬ 
ertions  sliall  not  be  wanting.” 

Elsbeth,  in  order  to  terminate  the  conversation,  during 
which  her  cheeks  exhibited  one  continued  blush,  set  about 
some  of  her  household  affairs,  and  thus  escamed  the  scruti¬ 
nizing  glances  of  the  suspicious  old  num.  Before  mid-day, 
Arnold  met  his  beloved  by  appointment  in  the  garden,  be¬ 
hind  Veit’s  house.  She  relat^  to  him  the  entire  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  inspired  him  with  tlie  most  favorable  expecta¬ 
tions. 

“  Yes,”  said  he  in  conclusion,  “  I  have  been  considering 
all  night  what  is  best  to  be  done.  I  shall  go  this  very  day  to 
your  father,  openly  declare  to  him  our  love,  and  desire  to  be 
united.  I  shall  acquaint  him  with  my  pursuits,  produce  the 
testimonials  which  (  have  obtained  from  my  master,  and  im¬ 
plore  his  blessing.  He  will  be  pleased  with  my  candor,  and 
consent ;  1  shall  then  cheerfully  depart  on  my  travels,  amaan 
a  little  competency,  return  a  faithful  and  joyous  lover,  and 
we  shall  llien  be  happy.  Is  it  not  true,  sweet  good  EUsbeth  7” 

“Yes,”  cried  the  transported  maid,  as  she  hung  upon  his 
neck,  “  yes,  my  father  will  certainly  give  his  consent — he  is 
so  foiid  of  me !” 

They  separated,  full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 

In  the  evening  Arnold  put  on  his  best  attire,  once  more 
visited  his  father’s  grave,  fervently  invoked  his  blessing,  and 
then,  with  a  beating  heart,  took  the  way  to  Veit’s  house. — 
Eislieth,  tremblmg  with  joy,  welcomed  him,  and  forthwith 
introduced  liim  to  her  father. 

“Neighbor  Arnold,”  cried  the  old  man,  anticipating  him, 
“  what  have  you  to  offer  me  7” 

“  Myselfj”  answen-d  he. 

“  Tliat  means  ” - inquired  Veiu 

“  Sir,”  began  Arnold,  with  a  voice  tremulous  at  first,  but 
afterwards  more  resoliue  and  animated,  “  Sir,  let  me  recover 
myself  a  little,  and  you  will  then  understand  me  lietter.  I 
am  poor,  but  have  b^ii  regularly  brought  up  to  business,  as 
these  testimonials  will  certify.  The  whole  world  lies  open 
before  me  ;  for  it  is  not  my  intention  to  confine  myself  to  the 
meclianical  part  of  my  profession,  but  to  pursue  the  thecyy 
of  it :  1  shall  one  day  become  a  skilful  architect — this  promise 
1  have  given  to  my  dece.ased  father.  But,  sir,  all  human  ef¬ 
forts  must  centre  in  some  object,  and  lalior  must  be  directed 
towards  some  fixed  end.  The  houses  which  I  build  are  not 
projected  for  the  purpose  of  erection  merely,  but  of  utility ;  so 
u  it  with  my  protession.  I  do  not  devote  myself  to  it  for  the 
mere  sake  of  ttndy,  but  with  a  view  of  deriving  some 
from  it,  and  tliat  reward  which  I  liave  pro{iosed  to  myself  it 
rests  upon  you  to  bestow.  Promise  me  that  it  shall !:«  mine, 
as  soon  as  I  shall  liave  earned  a  competence,  and  I  will  devote 
myself  to  my  profession  with  the  utmost  avidity.” 

“And  wliat  then  do  I  possess,”  answered  Veit,  “which 
can  lie  of  such  importance  to  you  7” 

“Your  daughter — we  love  one  another — I  have,  like  an 
honest  man,  applied  in  ilic  first  instance  to  her  father,  and 
also  refrained  from  saying  much  alKMit  the  girl  herself,  as  is 
the  habit  of  many.  No,  1  come  to  you  after  the  good  oh! 
fashion,  and  solicit  a  promise,  that  if,  at  the  end  of  three 
years  1  return  home  from  my  travels,  and  with  some  little 
perty  realized,  you  will  not  deny  me  youijeitemal  biesaing 
— and  that  you  will,  in  the  mean  time,  sutler  your  daughter 
to  continue  for  three  years  my  betroth^  bride.” 

“  Young  man,”  replieil  the  fitthcr,  “I  have  let  you  speak 
on — do  you  {lermit  me  to  do  the  same,  and  1  shall  plainly 
and  fairly  declare  to  you  my  rcBolutioiu  Tliat  you  love  my 
daughter  gives  me  uiil'cigned  pleasure,  for  you  are  an  honest 
youth ;  a^  I  am  still  mure  pleased  that  you  have  openly  ap¬ 
plied  to  her  father,  which  conduct  indeed  merits  my  decided 
approbation.  Your  priiicijials  term  you  a  clever  young  man, 
and  inspire  you  with  hopes  of  advancement :  1  wish  you  |oy 
of  this ;  but  hope  is  an  uncertain  good,  and  shall  1  raat  this 
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future  prospects  of  my  Elsbelh  on  so  fniil  a  foundation  7  It  Be  that  as  it  mi^ht,  Hans  Heiling  visited  tlie  old  Veit  he  had  money  in  abundance,  and  would  make  her  richer  and 
isjxwsible,  that,  during  these  three  years,  proposals  may  be  daily,  and  amused  him  by  relating  liis  travels;  how  he  had  happier  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  becoming.  But  Els- 
ollered.  which  shall  be  more  asreeable  to  my  daughter,  or  at  been  in  Egypt,  and  sailed  into  regions  still  more  remote  ;  so  beth  despised  himself  and  his  wealth ;  lieing,  however. 


is  no  need  of  further  reflection,”  interrupted  Veit,  straightway,  how  he  employed  himself  on  such  occasions —  tage,  as  Veit  was  going  to  accompany  his  intended  son-in> 
■efore  God  bless  you, — or,  if  you  wish  to  remain  “  I  am  Iwund  by  a  vow  to  spend  every  Friday  in  jirivate  law  on  a  walk.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  priest  of  the  village, 


ity  ol  your  return  7  INo,  young  man — 1  stiall  do  no  such  acquaintance ;  ana  inai  evemng  seemea  to  lum  very  leaious,  uons  on  me  supposcu  mnaeiny  or  aeam  oi  ner  Amoia,  she 
thing.  If,  however,  you  return  while  Elslieth  is  still  disen-  of  which  Heiling  did  not  pass  some  part  in  liis  cliamber.  He  saw  no  other  course  before  her,  but  that  which  lies  open  to 
gaged,  and  with  your  fortune  already  made,  I  shall  not  op-  heard,  to  be  sur^  many  whispers  among  his  neighbors,  but  all  those  in  despair ;  slie  accordingly  begged  for  a  recite  of 
pose  your  wishes.  For  the  present,  not  a  word  more  on  the  shook  his  head  incredulously  at  them  j  still  there  was  one  tliree  days,  for,  alas !  she  still  clienshed  the  idea,  that  her 
subject.”  circumstance  which  excited  some  surprise  in  liim — that  Hans  beloved  would  return.  The  three  days  were  gr.uited  ;  and 

“But  ncighlior  Veit,”  faltered  Arnold  imploringly,  and  Heiling  shuHiimsclf  up  every  Friday,  and  remiiined  at  home  her  two  persecutoris  full  of  the  hope  that  they  would  soon 

seized  the  old  man’s  hands,  “only  reflect - ”  during  the  entire  day.  He  put  tlie  question,  therefore,  to  him  lieliold  tlie  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  quitted  the  cot- 

“  There  is  no  need  of  further  reflection,”  interrupted  Veit,  straightway,  how  he  employed  himself  on  such  occasions —  tage,  as  Veit  was  going  to  accompany  his  intended  son-in- 
“  and  therefore  God  bless  you, — or,  if  you  wish  to  remain  “  I  am  bound  by  a  vow  to  spend  every  Friday  in  jirivate  law  on  a  walk.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  priest  of  the  village, 
longer  you  are  welcome;  but  not  a  word  more  of  Elslieth.”  prayer,”  was  the  answer.  preceded  by  the  sac  'istan,  was  coming  down  the  street,  on 

“  And  this  is  your  final  resolve  7”  stammered  Arnold.  V  eil  was  satisfied  :  Hans  went  in  and  out  as  before,  and  his  way  to  administer  the  final  consolation  to  a  person  who 

“  My  final  one,”  returned  the  old  man  coldly.  bis  views  with  regard  to  Elsbeth  beSame  every  day  more  ap-  I  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Every  one  Imwed  before  the  im- 

“Then  God  help  me,”  cried  the  youth,  and  was  rushing  parent.  But  she  entertained  an  unaccountable  aversion  lor  1  age  of  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  Veit,  in  particular,  fell 
out  of  the  room;  Veit  caught  him  quickly  by  tlie  liand,  and  i  this  man,  insomuch  tliat  the  blood  seemed  to  curdle  in  her  j  prostrate  ;  but  his  companion  spning  into  the  nearest  house 
detained  him.  veins  at  ihe  mere  sight  of  liim.  Nevertheless,  he  made  for-  |  wiili  an  expression  of  horror.  Veit  looked  after  him  oston- 

“  Young  man,  do  not  commit  an  indiscretion.  If  you  are  mal  proposals  to  the  old  man,  and  received  as  an  answer,  !  ished,  and  not  without  shuddering,  and  then  shaking  his 
a  man,  and  possessnl  of  strength  and  fortitude,  he  collected,  !  tlial  he  should  first  endeavor  to  discover  tlie  sentiments  of  tlie  head,  returned  to  his  home.  Presently  a  messenger  from 
and  supp-ess  your  feelings.  The  world  is  wide — seek  to  !  girl  herself.  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  evening,  on  Heiling  entered,  who  informed  him,  that  his  master  had  just 
engage  yourself  in  busy  lile,  and  your  breast  will  recover  its  '  wliich  he  knew  tliat  Veit  was  not  at  home,  to  sound  her  been  seized  witli  a  sudden  giddiness,  and  hoped  that  he 
tranquility.  Now,  farewell,  and  may  good  fortune  accompany  j  feelings.  would  come  to  him,  without  forming  any  unfavorable  sur- 


you  u)  your  wanderings.”  |  i:.lsi)ein  was  sitting  at  ner  spinning- wneei,  as  lie  sieppeu  mises.  But  V  eit  replied,  creasing  himself : — 

With  these  words  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  Arnold  tottered  1  in  at  the  door,  and  shuddered  as  slie  stood  up  to  inform  liim  “  Go,  tell  him  I  shall  happy  to  hear,  tliat  nothing  worse 


Elsbeth  was  sitting  at  her  spinning-wheel,  as  he  stepped  mises.  But  Veit  replied,  creasing  himself : — 


to  hLs  cottage.  Weeping  bitterly,  he  packed  up  his  bundle,  j  that  her  fatlier  was  iKit  within. 


bkl  adieu  to  his  little  patrimony,  and  then  directed  his  steps  I  O  Uien,  let  us  cliat  a  little  together,  my  cliarming  girl,  Elsbeth,  meanwhile,  sat  weepin*'  and  praying  on  a  hill  at 
towanls  tlie  churchyard,  in  order  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  his  j  was  liis  reply  ;  and  witli  these  words  he  sat  down  by  her  entrance  of  the  village,  which ’^commantled  a  view  to  a 
fatlier’s  grave.  1  1 1  j  r  i_-  «  u  I  extent  along  the  road  to  Prairue.  A  clond  of  dust  be- 

Elslieth,  who  had  through  the  door  partially  heard  Uie  Elsl^th  quickly  moved  away  from  him.  Hans  who  con-  visible  in  the  distance  ;  her  heart  throbbed  violently; 

conversation,  sat  drowned  in  tears.  She  liad  indulged  in  the  effect  of  maiden  timidity,  and  could  distinguiidi  objects,  and  descrira  a 

dreams  of  future  bliss,  and  now,  even  hope  itself  seemed  to  j  principle,  ^t  he  who  wishw  to  with  wo-  party  of  persons  on  horseliack,  in  a  rich  attire,  her  food  hopes 

be  annihilated.  VVisliing  to  get  alastsightof  Arnold,  slie  nien  must  act  with  l^ldness,  caught  her  suddenly  round  the  were  again  blasted.  In  front  of  the  train,  there  rode  on  the  left 
stationed  herself  at  the  window  of  her  apaitmeiit,  and  wait-  ®  foh^rmg  tone.  Will  tlie  lair  Elsbelh  not  of  a  venerable  old  man,  a  handsome  youth,  for  whose  eager- 

ed  until  he  stepped  out  of  tlie  cottage,  and  bent  towards  tlie  '  u  ir  .  c  l-  •  u  r  rapid  pace  of  the  horses  seemed  much  too  slow,  and 

churchyard.  She  flew  quickly  alter  him,  and  found  liim  ^^m®  expression  of  difficulty  tliat  the  old  man  could  prevent  him 

praying  on  the  grave.  •  aversion ;  wid  with  the  words-  ,  galloping  forward.  Elslieth  was  aliaslied  at  the  num- 

“  A  rnnld.  Arnold,  vou  will  then  denart.”  cried  slie.embrac-  .  **  “tat  I  sliould  remain  alone  w  ith  you,  ^  men.  and  cast  down  her  eves,  witliout  looking  anv 


than  a  mere  giddiness  has  befallen  him.” 


ed  until  he  stepped  out  of  tlie  cottage,  and  bent  towards  tlie 
churchyard.  She  flew  quickly  alter  him,  and  found  liim 
praying  on  the  grave. 

“  Arnold,  Arnold,  you  will  then  depart,”  cried  slie, embrac¬ 
ing  him,  “ah!  I  cannot  let  you  go!” 


Arnold  started  up,  as  if  awakened  out  of  a  dream — “I  hr^ed  her  tnore  boldly.  i  c  ■  r-i  u  .u 

must,  Elsbeth,  1  must.  Forlicar  to  break  my  heart  with  .  ^  father  lias  as^nted  niy  proposals,  fair  Elsbeth  ;  «  Elsbetli,  is  it  possible  7  my  dear  beloved  Elsbeth !” 

your  tears,  fo^  1  must  go.”  ^  ^  The  terrified  maid  started  up,  but  sunk  in  an  ecstacy  into 

“  Will  you  ever  return,  and  when  7”  make  me  Uiat  promise,  the  arms  of  the  youth,  exclaiming — 

“  Elsbeth,  1  will  lalxir  as  much  as  man  can  do — I  will  not  She  vainly  struggled  to  avoid  his  kiss^  which  burned  “  .\mold,  my  Arnold  !”. 

squander  a  moment  of  my  time — in  three  years  1  return  upon  her  cheek,  and  increased  her  terror ;  in  vain  did  she  cry  They  continued  for  a  long  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight, 

again.  Will  yoU  continue  true  to  me  7”  out  for  assistance — ^liis  passion  was  in  the  liighest  state  of  ex-  lip  to  lip,  and  heart  to  heart.  The  companions  of  Arnold 

“  Until  deatli,  dear  Arnold,”  cried  she,  sobbing.  citemen^  and  he  was  proceeding  to  take  further  liberties,  stood  around  the  entranced  pair,  full  of  joyful  emotions :  the 

“Even  though  your  fatlier  sliould  endeavor  to  compel  when  his  eyes  rested  upon  a  little  cross,  which  Elsbeth  had  old  man  folded  his  hands  in  thankfulness  to  God  ;  and  never 
you.”  fitim  a  child  worn  aliout  her  neck,  as  a  token  of  remembrance  had  the  departing  sun  shone  upon  a  happier  groupe. 

“Let  them  drag  me  to  the  churcli — even  at  the  foot  of  the  received  from  her  motiier,  who  died  early.  Seized  by  some  When  the  tumult  of  joy  had  in  some  measure  subiuded,  it 

altar  I  will  cry — no.  Yes,  Arnold,  we  will  remain  true  to  strange  emotion,  he  let  her  go,  appeared  convulsed,  and  was  a  question  between  the  lovers,  wliich  should  first  com- 
ooe  another,  here  and  above  yon  sky.  Somewhere  we  shall  nisli^  out  of  Uie  ajiartmeni.  Elsbeth  returned  thanks  to  mence  a  recital  of  their  adventures.  Elsbelh  began  at  last, 
meet  again !”  God  for  her  deliverance ;  and  when  her  lather  came  home,  and  explained  in  a  few  words,  her  unhappy  situation,  and  the 

“Then  let  us  part,”  cried  Arnold,  while  a  ray  of  hope  related  to  him  tlie  ouirageous  behaviour  of  Heiling.  Veit  terms  on  wliich  she  stood  with  Heiling.  Arnold  was  shocked 
beamed  through  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  “  let  us  part,  sliook  his  head,  and  seemed  much  irritated.  At  his  next  at  the  idea  of  the  bare  possibility  of  losing  his  Elslieth ; 
No  longer  do  .1  slirink  before  any  obstacles — no  enterjirise  meeting  with  Hans,  he  animadverted  strongly  upon  his  con-  while  the  old  man  made  accurate  inquiries  concerning  Heil- 

shall  be  too  great,  or  too  audacious  for  me.  Witli  this  kiss  1  duct ;  and  tlie  latter  oft'ered  as  an  apology,  the  impetuosity  ing;  and  fiaally  exebumed — 

pledge  my  trotli  to  you,  and  now — farewell !  in  tliree  years  of  his  love.  The  occurrence,  however,  was  so  fortunate  for  “  Yes, niy  friends!  it  is  the  same  wretch,  who,  in  my  na- 
we  diall  be  liapy.”  He  tore  himself  from  her  arms.  Elsbetli,  that  it  released  her  for  a  long  time  from  his  assidui-  tive  town,  was  guilty  of  tliese  aliominable  act^  and  escaped 

“  Arnold,”  cried  she,  “  Arnold,  do  not  forsake  your  Els-  ties.  She  wore  openly  ujxin  her  breast  the  cross  which  had,  the  hand  of  justice,  only  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight  Let 
beth !”  But  he  was  already  gone.  His  white  handkerchief  slie  knew  not  how,  been  her  pnitection  on  that  occasion  ;  and  us  thank  God  tliat  we  are  here,  to  frustrate  his  villainous  in- 
waved  from  afar  a  last  adieu,  and  he  at  length  disappeared  observed  tliat  Heiling  never  addressed  a  single  word  to  her  tentions.” 

in  ^e  obscurity  of  the  wood.  whenever  he  found  her  so  provided.  r.,  ,  ,  ,  Amid  such  discourses  respecting  Heiling  and  Elsbeth  tliey 

Elsbeth  flung  herself  down  upon  the  grave,  and  prayed  The  third  year  was  hastening  to  a  close.  Elsbeth,  who  reached  the  village,  but  at  rather  a  late  hour, 

fervently  to  God.  Being  confident  that  Arnold  would  lie  had  always  employed  some  artifice  to  divert  or  interrupt  the  Arnold  triumphantly  led  Elslieth  to  her  father,  who  could 

true  to  her,  she  became  more  calm,  and  appeared  more  col-  conversation,  whenever  her  fither  spoke  on  the  subject  of  a  hardly  believe  Uie  evidence  of  his  eyes,  when  he  raw  a  num- 
lected  in  the  presence  of  her  faUier,  who  fixed  his  eyes  sharply  union  with  Heiling,  liecame  more  and  more  cheerful.  She  rich-cl  id  iiersons  enter  his  cotUige. 

upon  her,  and  inquired  into  Uie  most  minute  particulars.  daily  visited  old  Arnold’s  grave,  and  then,  crossing  the  Eger,  «  Father  of  my  Elsbeth  ”  betran  Arnold,  “  I  am  here  to 

Early  every  morning  she  perfonned  a  liule  pilgrimage  to  ascended  a  height  wliicli  lay  on  the  roid  to  Prague,  silently  jj^nd  of  your  daughter.  I  have  become  an  opulent 

tlie  spot  where  she  had  last  embraced  her  Arnold  ;  Uie  old  indulging  Uie  hope  of  one  Uiiie  descrying  her  true-love  on  his  _ -m  in  favor  with  individuals  of  exalted  rank  and  able 

Veit  was  well  aware  of  this  circumstance,  but  made  no  com-  way  Wk  to  the  village.  t^J^en  morathan  I  pro^^  nu  ,a 

ment  u(x>n  it,  and  was  rather  glad  Uial  ElsbeUi  could  be  so  Aliout  tliis  time,  she  one  morning  missed  the  little  cross  “  How  !”  cried  the  astonished  Veit,  “can  you  be  the  once 
tranquil,  and  even  at  limes  cheerful.  which  was  so  dear  and  precious  to  her.  She  thought  it  must  poor  Arnold,  son  of  my  deceased  neighbor  7” 

A  year  passed  away  in  this  manner,  and,  to  ElsbeUi’s  have  been  taken  from  her  neck  as  slie  slept,  for  she  never  left  “Yes,  it  is  he,”  replied  the  old  nvin,  joining  in  the  con- 

E'eat  satisfaction,  no  suitor  who  had  yet  announced  himself  i  it  off ;  and  her  suspicions  rested  upon  one  of  the  maid^  whom  versauon,  “  the  same,  who  tltfee  years  ago  left  this  place  in 
id  met  with  the  approval  of  her  father.  About  the  end  of  ^  she  had  on  the  preceding  evening  overheard  whispering  with  poverty  and  despair.  He  applied  to  me — I  immediately  per- 
Uie  second  year,  a  person  returned  to  the  village  after  a  long  I  Heiling  behind  the  house.  In  tear^  she  told  it  to  her  fiither,  ceived  Uiat  he  would  liecome  a  master  of  his  profession,  and 
absence,  who  had  left  it  early  on  account  of  some  acts  of  I  who  laughed  at  her  mistrust,  asserting,  that  Heiling  could  set  consequently  received  him  into  my  employment.  In  the  dis- 
egoss  hiiertiiiism,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world. —  I  no  such  value  upon  tlie  cross ;  that  he  was  not  a  man  for  charge  of  his  duty,  he  invariably  gave  tlie  utmost  satisfaction ; 
Hans  Heiling  liad  deputed  in  extreme  indigence,  but  re-  \  such  amorous  toying,  and  tliat  slie  had  certainly  lost  it  in  and  I  was,  in  a  short  time,  able  to  entrust  the  most  im- 
turned  in  very  opulent  circumstances.  It  seemed  as  if  he  j  some  other  manner.  Notwitlistanding  tliis,  slie  remained  un- I  portant  matters  to  his  superintendancc.  He  has  permanently 
had  come  back  to  the  village  for  Uie  mere  purpose  of  display-  !  shaken  in  her  opinion,  and  observed  very  plainly,  that  Heil-  established  a  character  for  himself  in  many  great  towns ;  and 
ing  his  wealth  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  inimical  to  i  ing  renewed  his  addresses  with  great  seriousness  and  circum-  is  at  present  engaged  in  executing  a  work  which  promises  to 
him.  It  was  at  first  believed  Uiat  he  would  spend  only  a  selection.  Her  father,  loo,  became  every  day  more  urgent,  be  a  master-piece.  He  has  liecome  rich — been  admitted  to 
short  time  in  it,  as  he  was  contimuilly  speaking  of  important  l  and  at  last  declared  openly  ,  Uiat  it  was  liis  firm  and  unalter-  the  society  of  dukes  ami  counts,  and  shared  their  munificence, 
affairs  which  required  his  jiresence;  he  appe;ired,  however,  |  able  will,  Uiat  she  should  give  her  hand  to  Heiling — tliat  Ar-  Bestow  your  daughter  upon  him,  in  performance  of  your 
sliortly  after,  to  lie  making  preparations  for  a  longer  stay. —  nold  had  certainly  forgotten  her,  and  the  three  years  were  I  promise.  The  wretcli  to  whom  you  are  about  to  sacrifice 
Marvellous  reports  were  spread  throughout  Uie  village  con-  besides  already  post.  Heiling,  on  his  part,  swore  eternal  your  ElsbeUi  has  a  thousand  unies  merited  the  gallows — I 

cerning  him.  Many  an  honest  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  love  to  her  in  tlie  presence  of  her  father,  adding,  that  he  was  know  the  villain  well.” 

and  there  were  some  who  gave  broad  hinla  that  they  knew  not,  like  perhaps  many  others,  actuated  by  any  mercenary  “Is  this  all  true  Uiat  you  relate  to  me  7”  inquired  Veit, 

how  he  hod  amassed  ail  his  riches.  motive, — no,  she  herself  was  the  object  01  his  affection,  for  “  It  is !  it  is !”  repeated  all  present. 


must,  Elsbeth,  1  must,  r  orlicar  to  break  my  heart  with 
your  tears,  for  I  must  go.” 

“  Will  you  ever  return,  and  when  7” 

“  Elsbeth,  1  will  lalxir  as  much  as  man  can  do — I  will  not 


oiiv  ...a  cu>  V/.  ,  difliculty  Uuit  Uic  old  man  could  prevent  him 

aversion ;  and  with  the  words—  galloping  forward.  Elslieth  was  aliaslied  at  the  num- 

It  IS  iiM  becoming  Umtl  sliould  remain  alone  with  you,  1  men,  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  wiUiout  looking  any 

made  an  eftort  to  quit  the  room ;  but  he  followed,  and  em-  procession.  On  a  sudden,  the  youth  sprung 

1  r  ■  r-i  u  u  from  his  steed  and  knelt  before  her. 

\  ou  foilier  lias  assented  to  my  proposals,  fair  ElsbeUi ;  «  ElsbeUi,  U  it  possible  7  my  dear  beloved  Elsbeth !” 

wil  you  not  then  be  none  7  I  shall  not  release  you  uiiul  you  The  terrified  maid  started  up,  but  sunk  in  an  ecstacy  into 

make  me  Uiat  promise,"  ...  the  arms  of  the  youth,  exclaiming- 

Slie  vainly  struggled  to  avoid  his  kiss^  which  burned  “  Arnold,  my  Arnold  !”. 
upon  her  cheek,  and  increa^  her  terror ;  in  vain  did  she  cry  They  continued  for  a  long  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight. 
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**  Then  I  should  be  soiry  to  oppose  your  wishes,”  said 
Veil,  turning  to  Arnold ;  “  distii^ished  artist,  the  girl  is 
yours ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  be  upon  you.” 

Unable  to  express  their  gratitude,  the  happy  pair  threw 
themselves  at  h.s  feet :  he  folded  them  to  hu  bosom — and 
constancy  at  last  met  its  reward. 

“  Friend  Veit,”  began  the  old  man,  after  a  Ion®  silence,  in¬ 
terrupted  only  by  the  exclamations  of  joy  which  proceeded 
from  the  lovers,  “Friend  Veit,  I  should  wish  to  make  one 
reqviest  more  of  you.  Unite  your  children  to-morrow  morning 
without  delay,  that  I  may  have  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
.Arnold  completely  happy,  whom  I  love  ns  a  son ;  for  Hea¬ 
ven  has  bestowed  upon  me  none  of  my  own.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  must  return  to  Prague.” 

“Well,  well,”  answered  Veit,  quite  exhilarated,  “if  it  is 
so  very  agreeable  to  you,  we  shall  so  arrange  it.  Children,” 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  young  cou^e,  “  to-morrow 
is  the  day.  Yonder,  at  my  farm  on  the  Egerberg,  1  shall 
make  preparations  for  the  wading.  1  will  immediately  ap¬ 
prise  the  priest ; — do  you,  Elsbeth,  attend  to  your  household 
concerns,  and  prepare  to  entertain  'your  guests  suitably  to 
their  dignity.” 

Elslieth  obeyed  ;  and  that  Arnold  slipped  out  a  moment 
after,  and  both  remained  in  the  garden,  engaged  in  confiden¬ 
tial  dalliance,  we  find  very  natural. 

The  first  thought  winch  occurred  to  the  good  son,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  his  ecstasy,  rested  upon  the  grave  of  his 
father ;  and  he  and  Elsbeth  went,  thercfoi^  arm  in  wm  to 
the  spot,  which  they  had,  at  their  last  visit,  quitted  in  des- 
P<tir* 

At  the  grave  they  again  plighted  their  troth,  both  inspired 
with  a  feeling  of  religious  awe. 

“  Does  not,”  whispered  Arnold,  embracing  his  betrothed 
with  ardor,  “  does  not  this  moment  of  bless^ess  overbal¬ 
ance  three  whole  years  of  painl  We  have  attained  llie 
summit  of  our  wishes, — life  has  no  higher  enjoyment  to  be¬ 
stow.— it  is  only  above  that  any  purer  bliss  awaits  us !” 

“  Ah,  that  we  could  once  die  thus,  arm  on  arm,  heart  on 
heart,”  sighed  Elsbeth. 

“I^!”  repeated  Arnold ;  “yes,  on  your  breast!  Gra¬ 
cious  Providence !  lay  it  not  to  our  charge,  that,  even  in  the 
overflowing  of  our  present  joy,  we  entertain  a  feeling  of 
sometlung  still  higher.  With  grateful  hearts  we  acknowl^ge 
the  abundance  of  thy  bounty!  Yes,  Elsbeth,  let  us  pray 
here  on  our  father’s  grave,  and  offer  thanksgiving  for  the 
beneficence  of  Heaven  I”  It  was  a  silent  prayer,  but  fervent 
and  sincere ;  and  the  lovers  returned  home  in  Indefinable 
emotion. 

The  morrow  was  a  fine  clear  day ;  it  was  Friday,  and  the 
Festival  of  Su  Lawrence.  There  was  a  bustle  through  the 
whole  village ;  at  the  door  of  every  cottage  stood  youths  and 
maidens  in  their  holiday  attire ;  for  Veit  was  rich,  and  every 
suitable  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  nuptials.  Heil- 
ing’s  door  alone  was  shut,  for  it  was  Friday ;  and  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  he  never  let  himself  be  seen  on  that  day. 

The  procession  to  the  church  was  presently  set  in  motion, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  joyful  pair  to  the  loveliest 
of  all  solemnities.  Veit  and  Arnold’s  principal  walked  to¬ 
gether,  and  shed  tears  of  nnfeigned  joy  on  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  the'ir  children.  Veit  had  diosen  an  open  plaee 
under  a  large  linden  in  the  mkldle  of  the  village,  for  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  marriage -feast  Thither  tlie  train  proceeded 
when  the  rites  were  at  an  end.  The  light,  as  it  were,  of 
heaven,  shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  loving  pair.  The  festive 
meal  continued  for  several  hours,  and  goblets  crowned  witli 
flowers  often  rung  to  the  toast,  “  Long  live  Arnold  and  his 
lovely  bride !” 

At  last,  the  new -married  couple,  with  the  two  fitthers, 
Arnold’s  friends,  and  some  of  Elsbeth’s  comi^ions,  forsook 
the  linden  for  the  farm  on  the  Egerberg.  The  house  was 
beautifully  situated  among  the  foliage  which  crowns  the 
rocky  precipice  that  rises  out  of  the  valley  ^  and,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  snudler  in  number,  but  consisting  of  more  confi¬ 
dential  friends,  the  hours  flew  by  like  minutes,  for  the  enrap¬ 
tured  Arnold  and  his  Elsbetli.  The  adorned  bridal-chamber 
had  also  been  prepared  in  the  farm-house,  and  a  cheerful 
evening  merd  stood  ready,  under  bowers  of  fruit-trees,  with 
which  the  garden  was  enriched.  The  most  costly  wines 
sparkled  in  the  cups  of  the  guests. 

T  wilight  had  already  darkened  the  valley,  but  unnoticed 
by  the  joyful  circle.  At  length  the  last  faint  glimmer  of  day 
disappeared,  and  a  serene  starry  night  saluted  Aniold  and 
his  bride.  "The  old  Veit  began  to  speak  even  of  his  youtliful 
years,  and  entered  so  warmly  into  the  subject,  that  midnight 
now  approached,  and  Arnold  and  Elsbeth  eagerly  awaited 
the  end  of  his  speech.  At  last  Veit  ronc'ud^ ;  and,  witli 
the  words,  “  Good  night,  dear  children,”  was  peparing  to  es¬ 
cort  tliem  to  the  door  of  their  chamber.  At  this  moment  the 
clock  of  die  village  below  tliem  struck  twelve, — a  fearful 
hurricane  arose  from  the  depth  of  tlie  valley, — and  Hans 
Heiling  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  terrified  assembly,  with  his 
countenance  hideously  distorted. 


“  Satan,”  cried  he,  “  I  release  you  firora  your  thraldom — 
but  first  rufuiihilate  these !” 

“  On  that  cod'lition  thou  art  mine !”  answered  a  voice 
which  issued  from  the  howHng  blast. 

“  Thine  I  am,  though  all  the  tonnents  of  hell  await  me ! — 
but  annihilate  these !” 

A  sort  of  fiery  vapor  now  enveloped  the  hill,  and  Arnold, 
Elsbeth,  Veit,  and  ttie  gues^  stood  transformed  into  rocks ; 
the  lovers  tenderly  embracing  each  other,  and  the  rest  with 
their  hands  folded,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

“  Hans  Heiling,”  thundered  a  fiendish  voice  through  the 
howling  blast,  “  they  are  blest  in  death,  and  their  souls  are 
flown  to  heaven  ;  but  the  term  of  thy  contract  is  expired,  and 
thou  art  mine !” 

Hiuis  Heiling  flew  from  the  top  of  the  rock  down  into  tlie 
foaming  Eger,  which  lussed  as  it  received  him,  and  no  eye 
ever  beheld  him  more. 

Early  on  tlie  following  morning  came  the  female  friends  of 
Elsbeth,  with  nosegays  and  garlands,  to  deck  tlie  new-mar¬ 
ried  pair ;  and  the  whole  vilii^e  flocked  after  them.  But  the 
liand  destruction  was  visible  everywhere ; — they  recog- 
dized  the  features  of  their  friends  in  the  groupe  of  rocks ;  and 
the  maidens  sobbing  a  oud,  wreathed  their  flowers  around  the 
stony  forms  of  their  once  beloved  friends.  Alter  this,  all 
present  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed. 

“  Peace  be  with  them,”  a  venerable  old  nuui  at  length 
broke  the  silence  with  these  words : — “  Peace  be  with  them — 
they  passed  away  in  love  and  joy  together— arm  on  arm  and 
hc^oii  heart  they  died.  Be  tlieir  graves  perpetually  adorned 
with  fresh  flowers,  and  let  these  roclu  renuun,  as  a  memorial 
to  usj  that  no  evil  spirit  has  power  over  pure  hearts — that  true 
love  IS  approved  even  in  death  itself” 

After  that  day,  many  an  enamored  pair  performed  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Hans  Heiling’s  rock^  and  invoked  the  blessing 
and  protection  of  the  souls  in  bliss.  The  pious  usage  has 
died  away,  but  the  tradition  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
}>cople ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  ^ide  who  conducts  stran¬ 
gers  up  the  fearful  valley  of  the  Eger,  to  Hans  UaiLiNu’s 
Rocks,  pronounces  the  name  of  Arnold  and  Elsbeth,  and 
points  out  the  forma  of  stone  into  which  they  were  meta¬ 
morphosed,  together  with  the  fither  of  the  bride,  and  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  guests. 

it  is  reported,  that  there  was  heard,  some  years  since,  a 
friglitful  and  unaccountable  roaring  of  tlie  Eger,  at  tlie  p^ 
where  Hans  Heiling  had  precipita^  himself  into  it ;  and  no 
one  passed  by  at  that  time,  without  crossing  hunself^  and 
commending  ^  soul  to  the  Lord. 
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Prottrbial  PhUoaophy ;  a  book  of  Thought*  and  .Argument* 
originally  treated.  By  Marlin  Farquhar  Tupper,  E*q. 
London. — Wiley  &  Putnam :  New  Yorks 
This  is  a  work  of  much  original  thought,  felicitous  power 
of  expression,  and  high  moral  tendency.  It  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  commended  by  London  critics,  and  has  already  reached 
a  second  edition.  One  sample  will  suffice  to  stimulate  those 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters  to  inquire  after  the  book 
itself : — 

OF  RIDICULE  AND  LAUGHTER* 

Seams  of  thought  for  the  sage’s  brow,  and  laughing  lines 
fur  the  fool’s  face ; 

For  all  things  leave  their  track  in  the  mind;  and  the  glass 
of  the  mind  is  faithful. 

Seest  thou  much  mirth  upon  the  cheek  1  there  is  then  Kttle 
exercise  of  virtue ; 

Fur  he  that  looketh  on  the  world,  cannot  be  glad  and 
good: 

Seest  thou  much  gravity  in  the  eye?  be  not  assured  of 
finding  wisdom ; 

For  she  haUi  too  great  praise,  not  to  get  many  mimics. 
There  is  a  grave-faced  fully ;  tind  verily,  a  laughter-loving 
wisdom; 

And  wha^  if  surface-judges  account  it  vain  frivolity  1 
There  is  indeed  an  evil  in  excess,  and  a  field  may  he  fallow 
too  lung; 

Yet  merriment  is  often  as  a  froth,  that  mandeth  on  the 
strong  mind : 

And  note  thou  this  for  a  verity, — the  subUest  thinker  when 
alone, 

From  ease  of  thoughts  unbent,  will  laugh  the  loudest  with 
his  fellows ; 

.And  well  is  the  loveliness  of  wisdom  mirrored  in  a  cheerful 
countenance, 

Jusdy  the  deepest  pools  are  proved  by  dimpling  eddies. 
Fur  that,  a  true  philosophy  cummandeth  an  innocent  life, 
And  the  unguilty  spirit  is  lighter  than  a  linnet’s  heart : 

Yea,  there  is  no  cosmetic  like  a  holy  conscience ; 

The  eye  is  bright  with  trust,  the  cheek  bloomed  over  with 
affection, 


The  brow  unwrinkled  by  a  care,  and  the  lip  triumphant  in 
its  gladness. 

And  for  yon  grave-faced  fully,  need  not  far  to  look  for 
her ; 

How  seriously  on  trifles  dote  those  leaden  eyes. 

How  ruefully  she  sigheih  after  chances  long  gone  by. 

How  sulkily  she  moaneth  over  evils  without  cure  I 

1  have  known  a  true -bum  mirth,  tlie  child  of  itmucenoe  and 
wisdom, 

I  have  seen  a  base-born  gravity,  mingled  of  ignoranea  and 
guilt; 

And  again,  a  base-born  mirth,  springing  out  of  carelessness 
and  folly, 

And  again,  a  true-bom  gravity,  the  product  of  reflection 
and  right  fear. 

The  wounded  partridge  hideth  in  a  furrow,  and  a  stricken 
conscience  would  be  left  alone ; 

But  when  its  breast  is  healed,  it  runneth  gladly  with  ila 
fellows : 

Whereas  the  solitary  heron,  standing  in  the  sedgy  fen, 

Huldeth  aloof  from  the  social  world,  intent  on  wiles  and 
death. 

Need  but  of  light  philosophy  to  dare  the  world’s  dread 
laugh; 

For  a  little  mind  courteth  notoriety,  to  illustrate  its  puny 
self : 

But  the  sneer  of  a  man’s  own  comrades  trieth  the  moaclas 
of  courage. 

And  to  be  derided  in  his  home  is  as  a  viper  in  the  net : 

The  laugh  of  a  hooting  world  hath  in  it  a  notion  of  sub- 
liniity. 

But  the  tittering  private  circle  stingeth  as  a  hive  of  wasps. 

Some  have  commended  ridicule,  counting  it  the  test  of 
truth, 

But  neiUier  wittily  nor  wisely ;  for  truth  must  prove 
ridicule  : 

Otherwise  a  blunt  bulrush  is  to  pierce  the  proof  armor  of 
argmnent. 

Because  the  stolidity  of  ignorance  took  it  for  a  barbed 
shaft. 

Softer  is  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  than  the  heart  of  derid¬ 
ing  unbelief^ 

And  trum  is  idler  there,  than  the  Bushman’s  feathered 
reed: 

A  droll  conceit  parrieth  a  thrust,  that  should  have  hit  the 
conscience, 

And  the  leering  looks  of  humor  tickle  the  childish  mind ; 

For  that  the  matter  of  a  man  is  mingled  most  with  folly. 

Neither  can  he  long  endure  the  searching  gase  of  wis¬ 
dom. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  see  a  laughing  cheek,  than  a  serious 

And  there  liveth  not  one  among  a  thousand,  whose  idol  ie 
not  pleasure. 

Ridicule  IS  a  weak  weapon  when  levelled  at  a  strong 
mind ; 

But  common  men  are  cowards,  and  dread  an  empty  laugh. 

Fear  a  nettle,  and  touch  it  tenderly, — its  poison  shall  bum 
thee  to  the  shoulder; 

But  grasp  it  with  bold  hand, — ^is  it  not  a  bundle  of  myrrh? 

Betray  mean  terror  of  ridicule,  thou  shaft  find  fools  enough 
to  muck  thee ; 

But  answer  thou  their  laughter  with  contempt,  and  the 
scoffers  will  lick  thy  feet. 


Jin  Introduction  to  the  Jirt  of  Singing,  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proted  method,  illuetrated  by  clear  and  acientifie  rule*.  By 
John  A.  Sconcia.  New  York:  published  for  the  author 
by  Hewitt  &  Jaques,  339  Broadwa]^ 

We  regret  having  delayed  noticing  this  very  useful  pub¬ 
lication  until  now,  but  the  pressure  of  other  matter  has 
been  such,  tliat  we  have  not  had  time  to  do  more  thsn 
to  take  a  furtive  glance  at  its  contents  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  ascertain, — very  much  to  our  gratification  and  m- 
lonishment, — that  the  work  is  bona  fide,  what  it  professes 
to  be,  a  self- instructor,  which,  when  properly  used,  may 
be  made  entirely  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  master ;  at 
least  in  those  cases  where  the  learner  has  already  acquired 
some  proficiency  without  the  aid  of  scientific  instruction. 
The  author  brings  with  him  the  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  wliatever  may  be  the  merits  of  his  fel¬ 
low-laborers  for  the  improvement  of  science,  the  (ulmirabfo 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his  subject,  shows  that 
his  opinions  are  entitled  to  more  than  common  attention. 


Wiley  &  Putnam  hafe  just  received  a  new  edition  of 
Shelly’s  poems,  and  the  Harpers,  as  well  as  Colman  have 
each  a  new  work  in  the  press,  independent  of  the  new  novel 
of  Sidney  Clifton,  which  the  former  have  just  published. _ 
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The  market  promisee  to  look  up  shortly.  Mrs.  Lewer^s  new 
monthly  for  June  will  be  published  next  Monday,  containing 
a  variety  of  articles,  from  the  very  first  writers  in  Elngland* 


HOTZOE  TO  OORBESPOVDEVTS  AHD 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  learnt  witli  more  regret  than  we  can  find  words 
to  express,  U»at  many  of  our  friends  and  subsenbers,  have 
been  annoyed  by  tlie  rudeness  and  impertinence  of  a  boy  in 
our  service,  who  tias  l)een  employed  in  collecting  subscrip¬ 
tions,  against  our  wislies  and  our  expressed  opinion  of  Itis 
imfitness  for  that  office. 

We  have  also  heard  tliat  some  of  our  subscribers  papers 
have  been  stopped,  not  only  without  our  con  lent,  but  in 
utter  defiance  of  our  wislies.  We  earnestly  rail  upon  our 
friends,  tlierefore,  not  to  take  any  fartJier  notice  of  similar  calls 
until  they  hear  from  us,  personally,  and  treat  all  such  inlru 
ders  with  tlie  severity  tliey  deserve. 

We  annex  Uie  following  extract  from  D’Israeli’s  “Young 
Duke,"  wliicli  our  friend  from  Vennont  will,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
sider  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  last  communication  : — 

“  It  is  bitter  to  leave  our  father’s  hearth  for  Uie  first  time ; 
bitter  is  the  eve  of  our  return,  when  a  thousand  fears  rise  in 
our  haunted  souls ;  bitter  are  hopes  deferred,  and  self-re 
proacli,  and  jiower  unrecognised.  Bitter  is  poverty  ;  bitterer 
still  is  debt  It  is  bitter  to  lie  neglected  ;  it  is  more  bitter  to 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  bitter  to  look  upon  the  land  which 
once  was  ours ;  bitter  is  a  mother’s  tear,  and  bitterer  still  a 
father’s  curse  ;  bitter  is  a  broken  friendsliip  and  a  dying  love  ; 
bitter  a  woman’s  sorrow  by  a  man  betrayed  ;  bitter  is  the 
secret  woe  which  none  can  share ;  bitter  is  a  brutal  husband 
and  a  faithless  wife ;  bitter  tlie  public  hiss — tlie  private  sneer ; 
bitter  is  old  agt  williout  respect — manhood  williout  wealtli — 
youth  without  fame  ;  bitter  to  mark  the  woe  we  cannot  re¬ 
lieve.  But  bitterer  than  this — tlian  the.se — Uian  all,  is 
waking  from  our  first  delusion  !  For  then  we  first  feel  Uie 
noUiingness  of  self— that  hell  of  sanguine  spirits.  All  is 
heavy,  blank  and  cold  ;  the  star  of  hojie  sits  without  a  ray, 
and  Uie  dim  night  of  dark  despair  shadows  only  phantoms. 
The  spirits  Uiat  guard  round  us  in  our  pride  have  gone  ;  fancy 
weeping  flies — imagination  droops  her  glittering  jiinions  and 
sinks  into  Ute  earUi — courage  has  no  heart,  and  love  seems  a 
traitor.  A  busy  demon  whispers  in  our  ear  Uiat  all  is  vain 
and  worthless,  and  we  among  the  vainest  of  a  worUiless 
crew." 


sioned — now  seeming  to  respond  to,  now  to  reject  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  other.  Sometimes  the  nymph  with  languisli* 
ing  looks  and  alluring  gestures,  appears  about  to  throw  her¬ 
self  into  the  arms  of  her  lover,  who  eagerly  darts  to  meet  her ;  | 
then  she  suddenly  turns  away  aflecung  coyness,  yet  with 
head  half  averted  and  eyes  beaming  with  tenderness,  seems 
sUll  to  tempt  liim  to  win  her.  And  yet,  although  Uie  seduc- 
Uve  qualittes  of  this  most  fascinaUng  dance  were  exhibited 
twice  at  the  Park,  they  apparently  failed  to  moke  any  hn- 
pression  either  on  the  press  or  Uie  public :  for  which,  Madame 
Caprice,  and  the  Uiermometer,  may  very  fairly  be  taken  to  task. 
Tliose,  however,  who  are  partial  to  crowds  and  heated  rooms, 
had  Uieir  wishes  fully  gratified  on  Thursday  evening ;  on 
wliich  occasion,  it  being  Madame  Caradori’s  farewell  lienefit, 
the  house  presented  again  an  appearance  worUiy  of  its  best 
and  most  prosperous  days.  The  great  clianii  of  Madame 
Caradori’s  singing,  and  we  should  add,  what  consUtutes  her 
superiority  over  every  other  vocalist  at  present  in  Uie  country, 
is  that  she  possesses  a  most  agreeable  and  singularly  flexiljle 
voice,  and  sings  always  in  perfect  tune.  Her  flexibility  is 
indeed  truly  astonisliing ;  she  executes  the  most  difficult  or¬ 
naments  with  fierfect  ease ;  and  we  could  not  but  observe 
wiUi  great  admiration,  that  she  has  such  a  variety  in  her  man¬ 
ner  of  singing,  that  slie  seldom  sings  a  thing  twice  alike, 
wlucli  greatly  improves  the  effect  But,  above  all,  she  has 
that  depth  and  ardor  of  expression,  wliich  seems  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Italian  school. 

HiUierto  Madame  Caradori  has  confined  herself  loo  much 
to  the  concert-room,  where  detached  parts  of  an  opera  being 
necessarily  stript  of  all  dramaUc  effect,  the  audience  are  left 
to  fancy  the  concepUons  ,of  the  composer,  instead  of  seeing 
Uiem  embodied  and  brought  forth  in  all  Uie  vivid  attractions 
of  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations.  As  Uiis  was  Uie  last 
appearance  of  this  clmmiing  lady,  we  could  wish  Uiat  Uie 
whole  of  Cinderella  liad  been  subsututed  for  “  The  Barber," 
whicli,  alUiough  Uie  finest  of  Rossini’s  works,  is  not  so  of  elabo- 


Grant  me  a  name  in  balls  of  Fame — 

A  portrait  to  the  mind ; 

A  power  that  genius  dies  to  claim — 
Remembrance  from  mankind. 

Give  me  again  my  country’s  soil — 

A  place  among  her  great! 

The  laurel  with  the  warrior’s  spoil ; 

The  lyre  above  his  state. 

Where’er  my  grave  let  hope  arise 
Above  life’s  fickle  space — 

May  love  and  friendship  mingle  sighs. 

And  bards’  communion  grace. 

_ Wm.  Jam.  C- 

THE  HE.4RT-BROKEN4 
Peace !  peace  to  thee ! — the  grave  has  rest. 

As  the  sea  its  gulph,  from  woe  ; 

Tliy  throbbing  brow  the  sod  has  pressed, 

And  thy  heart  has  sunk  below. 

Wander  no  more  with  look  distraught; 

Nor  turn  thy’ sleep  to  tears; 

No  more  thy  days  with  an^ish  fraught, 

Can  pale  ’ncath  spectral  fears. 

Oft  has  thy  soul  with  memory  held 
Its  converse  o’er  the  past; 

Tliese  words  turn  quickly  youth  to  eld — 

This  language  cannot  last! 

Tire  eye  to  Heaven  alone  has  turned 
From  bitter  taunts  of  man ; 

The  light  so  lung  in  truth  that  burned. 

Will  shine  where  angels  scan. 

Jflv  IsT.  Wm.  Jas.  C- 


THE  young  outlaw. — ST  THOMAS  millxm. 

One  of  my  youthful  playmates,  whose  brains  were  half- 
turned  by  reacfing  romances  and  old  ballad  lore,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  leading  the  life  of  an  ouUaw,  and  living  in  the 
greenwood  like  Robin  Hood.  From  a  child  he  prid^  him¬ 
self  on  his  archery,  and  spent  every  halfpenny  he  could  “  rap 
and  ring"  together  in  purchasing  catgut  for  his  bows,  and 
iron  hc^s  for  his  arrows ;  and  when  he  could  muster  no 
monej',  he  would  take  himself  to  the  blacksmith’s,  and  ham¬ 
mer  out  old  nails  to  the  best  shape  he  could  to  point  his  shafts. 
Not  a  sjiarrow  could  alight  within  the  reach  of  his  woodland 


lappOBttOU. 


weapon  but  an  arrow  was  launched  at  him :  and  althoui^h 

rate  a  cliaiacter-Hmd  lias  not  the  same  advantage  in  point  of  j 

.  “  ^  lie  confessed  that  he  sometimes  came  “  very  near."  One  old 


SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1839. 


We  subjoin  tlie  following  items  from  the  tiles  lately  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Liverpool. 

Southey,  the  poet  laureat,  has  married  Caroline  Bowles, 
authoress  of  “  Cliapter  on  Churchyards.”  The  gentleman 
is  uxty-six  and  the  lady  twenty  years  younger.  He  wa.s 
married  forty-three  years  to  his  late  wile,  who  died  in  1637 
in  a  state  of  insanity. 

It  would  appear  that  hostilities  were  about  commencing, 
between  tlie  Turks  and  tlie  Egyptians,  who  were  rapidly 
apfNTOacliing  each  other  near  the  Euphrates. 


showy,  glittering  accompaniment,  os  well  as  interest,  as  the 
former.  Her  exclamauoii  of  “  Ah,  Prence !”  which  was 
given  in  pure  Italian,  was  distinguished  by  great  tenderness 
and  beauty;  and  the  famous  finale,  “Non  piu  mesta,"  was 
sung  with  a  light,  airy  grace  and  delicacy  of  expression,  tliat 
reminded  us  of  the  tones  of  Paganini  in  tliis  beautiful  air. — 
The  audience  were  so  delighted,  Uiat  they  insisted  on  the 


game-cock,  which  had  strutted  for  years  in  his  father’s  farm¬ 
yard,  was  so  accustomed  to  our  hero’s  shafts,  that  he  fairly 
set  him  at  defiance,  and  would  peck  about  within  half  a  score 
i  yards  of  our  archer,  and  only  just  lift  up  his  legs  now  and 
then,  as  if  cock-sure  that  he  should  never  be  hit.  Some- 
I  times,  too,  Uiis  courageoii.s  chanticleer  would  give  a  most 
j  provoking  crow  at  the  youth’s  departure ;  when,  very  un- 
Robin  Hood-like,  the  irritated  archer  would  return  and  as- 
I  sail  him  with  a  volley  of  stones.  A  proud  day  was  that  for 


THEATRICALS. 

The  comparative  failure  of  Monsieur  Martin  and  Madame 
Lecomte,  at  U  e  Park,  has  added  to  our  conviction  that  the 
ballet  is  the  most  unprofitable  speculation  for  the  summer, 
that  Uie  manager  could  have  engaged  in  :  indeed,  notwiUi 
standing  all  our  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  any  manage¬ 
ment  which  caters  generously  and  wiUi  judgment  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public,  we  sliould  have  been  inclined  to 
fiscl  a  UtUe  disappointed  and  vexed  liad  the  result  been  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  for  with  all  Monsieur  Martin’s  agility,  and  Madame 
Lecomte’s  muscular  powers,  we  must  ever  consider  them  as 
far  inferior  in  the  scale  of  professional  excellence  to  Uiose 
graceful  artists  who  have  so  lately  left  us.  The  Spanish  pas 
dt  deux,  whicli  Monsieur  and  Madame  Taglioni  introduced 
xm  the  occasion  of  Uie  gentleman’s  benefit  was  of  itself  one 
of  those  exquisite  gems  of  the  art,  which  we  feel  confident 
at  any  oUier  season  of  the  year,  would  have  filled  Uie  house 
scores  of  lights  in  succession.  No  description  can  convey 
even  a  renwte  idea  of  Uie  complicated  ch.-irms  of  this  remark 
able  dance.  Like  Uie  far-Cuned  bolero,  a  vivid  description  of 
which  we  lately  copied  from  a  London  journal,  it  is  a  perfect 
dance  of  love ;  each  performer  dancing  not  only  \eith  but  to 
the  other-acting  love  in  its  various  and  varj’ing  forms — 
timorous,  melancholy,  reproachful,  or  joyful,  anient,  impas- 


curlain  being  raised  for  its  repeUtion.  We  ought  also  to  j  the  youUi  when,  after  about  twenty  shots  he  stnick  the  head 
meiiuon  Uiat  this  lady  seems  to  {lossess  an  innate  grace  and  !  of  the  old  sow  ;  and  alUiough  she  conUnued  rooting  up  the 
dignity  of  deportment,  Uiat  we  iiave  rarely  seen  excelled  by  1  unconscious  of  the  blow,  yet  it  was  a  great  feat 

..  ,  111.  sf  1,  1-  know  that  the  arrow  hit  her;— that  very  night,  too,  he 

any  ol  our  best  and  most  accoinplislied  actresses.  Mr.  Richings  ^  ghalt  in  the  gate  pos^  while  standing  at  lewt  a  dis- 

acquitted  himself  i  la  merveiUe,  as  Figaro,  and  Mr.  Hughes  lance  of  eight  yanls.  The  next  day,  he  drasrged  the  green 
made  Uie  most  of  a  part  for  which  he  can  have  liad  very  few 
advantages  of  preparation. 

We  have  visited  Niblo’s  gardens  twice  during  Uie  week, 
and  wiUi  Uie  excepUon  of  applying  our  pocket-handkerchief 
to  the  nose  of  a  gentleman  on  our  left,  instead  of  operaUng 
on  our  own — a  mistake  altogether  unintentional  on  our  (lart,  j 
and  only  produced  by  Uie  darkness  which  prevailed  in  the 
Uieatre  between  the  acts — iioUiiiig  occuri-ed  to  leave  any 
other  impression  upon  our  minds  and  hearts  but  those  of  in¬ 
tense  delight.  Burton  is  there  in  all  his  glory,  and  a  visit  to 
him  alone,  is  worth  twenty  times  Uie  price  ctiarged  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  Ravels  appear  to  acquire  new  s:reiigth  in  pro- 
{lortion  as  their  populaiity  increases,  and  no  one  comes  away 
after  having  witnessed  their  astonishing  feats,  without  being 
filled  wiUi  wonder  and  admiration.  These  ganlens  constitute 
altogether  the  best  place  of  resort  for  summer,  that  ever  was 
devised  by  modem  refinement. 


ORiaiNAL  PAPERS. 

THE  POETS  DEATH-SONGd 

Waft  with  the  vvinds  the  notes  I  sung, 
And  breathe  them  to  each  heart; 
Let  the  strain  echo  from  each  tongue, 
Nor  from  the  memory  part. 


liaize  cloth  from  off  his  mother’s  dining-table,  bringing  down 
by  the  sudden  jerk  the  huge  tea-caddy,  and  scaltenng  the 
six-shilling  hyson  upon  the  floor; — this  he  replaced  as  he 
best  could,  with  no  small  addition  of  sand,  with  which  the 
stone  pavement  was  plentifully  besprinkled.  He  threw  the 
manUe  over  his  shoulder,  and  hastened  to  show  his  com¬ 
panion  Bob  this  new  cloak  of  Lincoln  green,  ^b  was  a 
shrewd  boy;  and  lielieving  his  old  playmate  to  be  half- 
cracked,  had  consented  to  play  the  part  of  Sancho  to  our 
Don,  and  join  him  in  his  woodland  life  as  a  second  Little  John. 

Our  young  enthusiast  now  liegati  to  make  all  necessary 
preparaUons;  he  plundered  his' father’s  plaiitaUons  of  the 
young  ashes  for  bows,  and  spent  hours  in  the  manufacturing 
of  arrows,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  forge,  much 
to  Uie  annoyance  of  the  old  blacksmith,  who,  however,  after 
listening  to  his  accounts  of  the  exploits  he  Ixiasted  of  achieving, 
only  replied,  “Thou’rt  daft,  Jacky— mad  as  a  March  hare." 
But  Jacky  continued  to  read  the  garland,  and  to  brood  over 
the  exploits  of  Uie  bold  outlaw,  in  spite  of  the  cold  hopes  held 
out  by  the  man  of  iron,  and  the  dry  argumeiiU  of  ^b.  His 
dreams  were  now  of  fallow-deer  bounding  Uirough  green 
glades,  and  the  loud  laughter  of  “  merry  men"  resUng  under 
some  old  oak  tree.  The  sound  of  bugle  horns  rung  upon 
his  slumliers ;  he  shot  sherift's  in  his  sleep,  and  rescued  his 
followers  even  at  the  foot  of  the  “  gallows-tree."  In  a  word, 
there  waui  notliii^  of  which  he  read  Uiat  he  dkl  not  think  him¬ 
self  able  to  achieve. 

He  arose  one  morning  and  hastened  to  meet  Bob :  he  was 
determined  to  linger  no  longer.  He  found  his  companion 
weeding  in  a  neighboring  field ;  and,  throwing  himself  down 


OX7B  WE£KI.T  OOSflXP. 

All  oiir  reader*  Itave  no  doubt  heard  the  story  of  the  three 
English  tailors,  who,  upon  conceiving  themselves  monstrously 


on  a  grassy  hillock,  began,  "  in  a  strain  worthy  of  a  hero  of  emulate.  They  entered  W arton  wood,  which  extends  nearly  ;  pipe  and  brown  jug  before  him.  He  only  said  **  It*a  liK^ 
romance.”  “  Bob,”  said  he,  “  I  take  my  departure  to-mor-  three  mile*  in  length.  i  the  door  was  not  bolted and  then  pointed  to  an  adjoiniiy 

row ;  my  home  in  future  shall  be  the  wide  woods,  and  my  “  To-day,”  sakl  the  young  archer,  leading  the  vray,  “  I  |  table,  on  which  stood  their  suppers,  ai^,  having  hnisbed  hit 

food  the  beast*  of  the  chase.  If  thou  wilt  follow  my  fortunes,  shall  not,  perhaps  kill  much  game  ;  but  will  look  out  for  a  |  pipe,  retired  to  rest. 

spe.sk  ;  if  not,  stay  behind  and  rentain  my  talher’s  slave.”  glade  to  build  our  tent  in,  and  to-morrow  you  can  fetch  the  I  This  hasty  sketch  is  founded  on  fact ;  and  only  a  sudden 

“  You  had  better  grt  up,”  replied  ^b ;  “  or  else  you’ll  iron  pot  which  Betty  has  promised  us ;  but  1  never  read  that  discovery,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  prevented  the  author  from 
happen  to  catch  a  precioua  cold  with  lying  on  that  wet  grass.  Robin  Hood  carried  such  thiiigs.”  ■  sharing  m  the  adventure.  For  sereral  of  us  (all  mere  boys) 

You  sliould  have  brought  your  great  coat,  and  gotten  used  to  “  Hapwn  not,”  answered  Ifob,  “  and  as  to  killing  much,  I  had  agreed  to  leave  our  homes  and  betake  ourselves  to  the 
it  by  degrees.  I’ll  be  bound  Robin  Hood  didn’t  go  into  his  dare  say  ^tty’s  words  will  prove  true.  I  shall  be  able  to  ,  wood, — there  to  live  like  the  outlaws  of  old.  Nay,  we  had 

liard  way  of  living  all  at  once  ;  and  I  think  we’d  better  stay  carry  it  all  home  in  my  eye.  But  see  !  see  I  there’s  a  sijuir-  j  gone  so  fu  as  to  divulge  our  secret  to  some  gipsies  who  were 

till  another  summer.”  rel  in  timt  tree.  Make  haste  ! — about  a  hundred  squirrel-  encam^ied  near  a  neighboring  wood  ;  and  they,  of  course, 

“  It  liccomes  not  the  hardy  forester  to  shrink  from  the  skins  stitched  together  would  make  a  capital  coverlid.  Aim  ;  gave  us  every  encouragement;  nor  had  we  (ailed  to  obaerve 

cold,”  replied  our  hero,  slightly  cougliing.  “  The  brave  out-  at  his  eye.”  ^  5ieir  methods  of  cooking,  &c.  while  hovering  around  their 

laws  Imre  all  weathers,  and  were  as  warm  before  their  forest  The  hero  bent  his  bow,  took  aim,  and  his  arrow  stuck  in  |  tents.  Only  two  of  our  company,  however,  made  the  trial, 

fire  as  tlie  old  liaron  in  his  hall.  I  shall  soon  kill  deer  enow  one  of  the  huge  brandies  ol"  tlie  tree ;  while  the  squirrel,  |  and  they  returned  on  the  first  night.  There  were  four  beside 

to  furnish  us  witli  skins  to  build  a  tent,  and  at  least  erect  you  which  was  far  beyond  bow-shot,  never  once  dianged  his  the  author ;  three  of  tliem  have  since  become  sailors,  and 

a  shelter.  As  for  myself,  I  would  not  crave  a  belter  lied  than  position.  Arrow  alter  arrow  followed  ;  but  the  highest  whidi  j  made  many  long  and  perilous  voyages ;  the  other,  who  never 
the  fallen  leaves,  when  I  am  weary  of  the  cliase.”  he  shot  came  not  within  ten  feel  of  where  tlie  prey  was  entered  heartily  into  the  affair,  settled  down  and  led  a  steady, 

“  Thai’s  aH  very  fine  talking,  my  young  measter,”  an-  perched.  Bob  looked  out  for  a  stone  to  pell  him  down,  but  industrious  life ;  while  the  last  left  home  before  he  was  four- 

swered  Bob,  still  pulling  up  tlie  weetls  ;  “  but  I’ve  never  seen  there  was  none  at  hand.  ;  teen,  and  spent  some  lime  in  rambling  over  England,  uncon- 

many  deer,  and  1  believe  that  Robin  Hood  sliol  most  of  them  W e  cannot  eat  squirrels,”  said  the  hero,  picking  up  his  sciously  picking  up  those  materials  which  he  has  since  made 
in  his  day  ;  and  as  to  your  killing  plenty  of  game,  you  must  arrows.  “  If  one  could  but  see  a  slag,  that  would  wortli  use  of  in  liis  ditferent  works.  That  “  A  rolling  stone  gathers 
have  got  a  deal  better  aim  since  you  shot  at  one  of  the  trying  for.”  no  moss  ”  is  fully  exemplified  with  us  all.  But  this  banging 

sheep,  and  missed  it  nine  times  liand  running.  And  about  “If  we  were  near  Nottingham,”  said  Bob,  “we  might  about  has  rubbed  off  that  rough  crust  which  gathers  around 

standing  cold,  I  can  take  my  stiare  of  that  any  how  ;  and  if  climb  over  Lord  Middleton’s  pork  walL  I  remember  seeing  ;  all  stationary  bodies,  and  brought  out  the  nature  of  the  peb- 
I  go  with  you,  we  sliall  see  who  can  stand  the  most.  But  I  a  few  stags  there,  when  1  went  to  my  uncle’s.”  ble,  which  otherwise  might  have  bec^e  overgrown  or  con- 

would  advise  you  to  wait  till  anotlier  summer ;  happen  you’ll  They  wander^  along  further  into  the  wood,  and  started  a  cealed,  and  that,  too,  wimout  the  world  being  either  better  or 
lie  able  to  hit  a  slieep  in  less  than  nine  shots  before  then.”  .  pheasant  or  two ;  but  long  before  the  archer  could  bend  his  worse  for  the  discovery. 

“  Not  another  day,”  added  the  archer,  springing  up  iiidig-  bow,  tiie  lordly  bird  had  sliot  out  of  sight,  with  a  loud  ■  . . .  i  i 

nantly.  “  To-morrow  ni-rhl  I  sleep  beneath  some  broad  oak  “  whir.”  Bob  showed  his  teetli,  and  remained  silent  for  some  ,  OX7B  WE£KI<T  0088XP 

tree;  Warton  wood  sliall  be  my  resting  place  ;  and  this  good  time,  until,  growing  towards  noon,  he  felt  hungry  ;  and  seal-  j  ^  .k-  .i-— - 

cloak  of  Lincoln  green,”  added  he,  displaying  the  uble-cToth,  ing  himself  by  the  stem  of  a  huge  oak,  begaiT  to  spread  out  ^  story  of  the  three 

“  mv  covering.”  his  fare.  |  English  tailors,  who,  upon  conceiving  themselves  monstrously 

“Isn’t  there  a  bam  or  a  hovel  ?  or  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  «  j  ^as  afraid,”  said  he,  “  we  shouldn’t  kill  many  phea-  «i??ncved,  and  fancying  their  political  rights  wickedly  vio- 
steal  a  few  sheaves  of  *raw,  to  take  with  us  ?”  "inquired  the  sants,  and  Betty  told  me  as  hares  were  not  m  season.  So  j  lated,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  coni- 
ever-cautious  ^b.  “If  tocre’s  a  barn,  you  know,  we  might  she  packed  me  up  some  bacon  and  bread,  and  a  nice  slice  of  mencinff— “  We  the  veovle  of  Enrland”  and  nravin^  for  the 
as  well  get  iwed  to  it  by  degrees,  and  lie  a  bit  nearer  the  door  ham  for  yourself.  She  also  gave  me  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  i  *’  praying  lor  tM 

every  night,  until  we  can  stand  tlie  open  air  better.  Be-  I  Uiought  would  be  better  Uian  the  gurgling  brook  you  used  j  removal  of  sundry  personages  in  office,  whose  impartial  ad- 
side-s,  we  shall  want  a  pot  to  boil  the  turnips  in,  that  we  m  talk  about ;  because  there’s  often  dead  leaves  in  them,  ministration  of  justice,  and  rectitude  of  principles,  had  par- 
tliieve  ;  and  a  tinder-box.  You  never  see  those  gijMy  chaps  aiid  lou  of  newts,  and  frogs,  and  toads.  Here’s  a  bit  of  new  |  ticularly  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  all  those  levelling  he- 
witliout  a  good  big  TOI,  and  a  frying-pan,  and  a  few  blankets;  milk  clieese,  too.  1  dare  say  Robin  Hood  would  have  given  ;  i  i  i,  .u  i,  •  u.  r.u  ..ji  _  .  >k  • 

and  some  of  those  folks  are  ’nation  liard,  1  can  tell  you — as  his  best  bow  for  a  moulliful  of  it  .sometimes.”  j  fhree  kmghu  of  the  needle,  were  at  that 

hard  as  Robin  Hood,  or  Little  John,  or  any  of  thoae  fellows,  Qm.  hero  fell  to  work  witli  a  true  woodland  appetite  ;  and  endeavoring  to  substitute,  not  one  principle  of  polity  for 

ever  were.”  the  haiidkercliief  was  much  lighter  when  tlicy  had  finished  :  another,  but  the  reign  of  brick-bats  and  bludgeons,  for  that 

“  Thou  art  but  an  igno^t  clod-hopf^r,”  replied  the  licro,  dieir  repast :  and,  while  eaUi.g,  the  thought  struck  him,  that  j  equal  laws  and  con.sUtutional  freedom.  The  person  who 

indignantly,  “to  think  of  comparing  Uie  Outlaw  of  Sher-  had  it  not  been  for  the  fore.sight  of  his  companion,  Robin-  i  ’  ir  «  a  a  »  •  u  uc  n 

wood  Forest  to  a  piltry  race  of  line ves  and  fortune-tellers.  Hooding  would  liave  been  hard  work  on  an  empty  stonneh.  s'g*'*  hunselt  An  American  m  the  otar  of  Ihursday 
when  Robin  Hood  entertiincd  kings.  Were  it  in  those  days  They  continued  ilieir  rambles  until  night-fall.  Bob,  liow-  evening,  and  who,  under  the  pretext  of  upholding  the  interests 
when  there  were  no  laws,  I  would  draw  my  long  bow  and  ever,  as  their  sliadows  began  to  lengthen,  contriving,  by  some  of  Amriecan  literature,  seeks  to  ami  a  deadly  blow  at  our 
slu«l  thee  threugh  therib^  But  I  pity  U.ine i^omnce.  Bob,’’  cireuitous  ma^uvre,  UuU  sunset  should  find  them  on  iliat :  fraternity,  or  at 

added  he,  wiUi  the  scorn  of  a  warrior ;  ihou  hast  never  read  suae  oi  the  wood  nearest  home.  i 

Robin  Hood’s  Garland.”  “  Well,”  said  tlie  attendant,  “the  crows  have  all  gone  to  ;  'east  be  actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those  which  inflamed 

“  Well,  and  if  I  never  did  read  the  liook  you  talk  of,”  roost.  We  liave  liad  a  whole  day  of  it  and  killed  noth  ng ;  I  the  patriouc  breasts  of  that  august  trio,  or  he  would  never 

replied  Bob,  sulkily,  “  I  know  Uiose  who  are  none  the  wiser  and  the  handkerchief’s  quite  empty.  Don’t  you  Hunk  Its  ;  ^ave  penned  the  maudlin  paragraph  in  question  ;  foragen- 

for  all  their  reading ;  but  fancy  they  can  slioot  stags  like  liold  high  tune  we  went  home  ?”  ;  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  ,  .  •  , 

Robin,  and  knock  down  c.istles,  like  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  “  No,  Bob,”  replied  tlie  hero ;  “  you  can  go  if  you  like  ;  j  **®*'^”  ^  admire  the  general  cor- 

if  I  don’t  know  much  about  such  matters  as  these,  I  know  but  they  sliall  never  say  Uiat  I  gave  up  alter  so  sliorl  a  '  rectness  and  justice  ”  of  our  criticism,  must  possess  some 

what  it  is  to  stand  the  cold  ;  for  I’ve  often  been  out  with  our  trial.”  1  smattering  of  acquaintaiKe  with  our  paper,  and  should  at 

shepherd  ail  night  in  the  lambii^  season ;  and  you’ll  have  “  Well,”  answer^  Bob,  throwing  himself  down  under  a  |  ^  exceptions,  when 

enough  of  it  before  the  first  night’s  over,  or  I  shall  be  nation-  tree  by  tlie  road  side,  you’ll  perhaps  Uiink  better  on  ilatier  I  ’  r’w 

ally  mistaken.  But,  however,  if  you  will  go  a  Robin-Hood-  a  while.  Betty  said  slie  would  leave  the  door  on  the  latch  ;  !  attempts  had  lieen  made  to  force  tlie  most  contemptible  trash 
ing,  why.  I’ll  go  witli  you — honor  bright ;  but,  as  your  father  so,  you  know,  nobody  will  be  any  tlie  wiser  about  us  coming  upon  the  public,  and  to  increase  the  cireula:ion  of  books,  cal- 
says,  you’ll  be  the  first  to  find  it  ouU”  back  unUl  to-irmreow.”  .  .  cuhted  to  briiig  .irntricon  lifrro/ure  into  contempt,  we  have 

“  Thou  art  a  noble  fellow.  Bob,”  replied  our  hero,  seizing  1  he  i  oung  Chitlaw  answered  not ;  but  throwing  himself  .  .  , ,  .  i 

the  red  cold  hand  of  his  liardy  comiMinion ;  “and  1  will,  ere  down  on  his  green  liaize,  lay  gazing  at  the  stars,  as  one  by  '*"’anably  spoken  of  American  writers  wiili  tenderness,  def- 
long,  make  lliee  a  gallant  archer.  We  will  live  on  pheasants,  one  they  seemed  to  break  tlirough  tlie  blue  curtaining  of  erence,  ami  regard.  As  we  are  too  wide  awake  not  toper- 

mv  l)oy,  and  have  hares  every  day,  if  we  like,  wliile  par-  heaven.  ceive  the  miserable  drift  of  “  An  American,”  we  will  quote  a 

fridges  shall  be  our  commonest  Ibod^  We  sliall  be  as  free  as  “  Bob,”  ^  he,  after  a  long  silence  “  if  I  thought  that  my  ^  correctness  of  the  above  stolc- 

kiiigs,  and  have  no  one  to  order  us.”  tatlier  wouldn’t  know,  we  might  go  home  for  a  few  hours,  1  ^ 

“  Hares  .iiid  such  like  tilings,  I  dare  say,  are  very  good,”  and  then  set  out  again  lo-iiiorrow  before  he  gets  up. —  j  ! 

replied  Bob  ;  “  but  1  think  it  wouldn’t  be  amiss  to  lake  a  piece  It  is  rather  cold ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  might  build  a  Carl  Werner  and  other  Tale*.  By  the  author  qf  the  **  Yo- 
of  cold  bacon,  a  lump  of  clieese,  and  a  loaf,  in  case  you  tent.”  maaaee." 

should  liapjicn  to  miss  when  you  slioot,  because  you  know  But  Bob  heard  him  not ;  for  he  had  covered  himself  over  “  Two  highly  interesting  volumes,  descriptive  of  Indian 
they  arc  not  so  big  as  the  old  sow.  And  you  may  do  as  you  the  head  with  the  capacious  horse-cloth,  and  was  last  asleep,  scenery  and  manners,  and  full  of  most  stirring  incidents.” 
like;  bull  sliall  take  the  horse-clotli  out  of  tlie  stable.  \our  “1  must  wake  him,”  continued  die  hero,  his  teeUi  now  ;  Expotiior,  A'o.  2. 

fitlier  said  I  might  go  witli  you  some  day  a  Robin-Hood-  cliallering  in  his  head.  “He  weuj  right;  he  can  sUnd  the  ,  The  Far  Weet,ora  7\mr  beyond  the  Mountain*. 

ing,  but  ho{)ed  you  wouldn’t  pelt  die  old  cock  again  with  cold  best ;  and  I  begin  to  want  my  supper.  But  I  would  “  But  it  is  nut  only  in  the  land  of  hope  that  our  sccom- 

Jicbbles.”  sooner  die  than  go  home  if  we  had  a  lent.”  !  plished  .4merican  loves  to  wander :  memory,  too,  casts  her 

Our  hero’s  father  was  a  good-natured  farmer  of  the  old  After  many  a  hearty  shake.  Bob  wa.s  roused.  He  listened  *  him,  and  niy«cry  enriches  him,  as  he  ston^  U 

school,  and  let  his  son  follow  die  bent  of  ids  humor  without  to  the  proposed  sclieme  without  astonishment,  took  up  the  ;  ^i  of  th«  “V”  .  “  .>*!*'*  j  Mont  Hill, 

thwarting  him  ;  but  contented  hinise^  with  saying,  die  first  empty  bottle  and  rover,  and  departed.  They  liad  only  across  ..fonmnent  was  erected.  The  book  wiU  be  read 

day  will  bniig  him  to  his  senses.”  There  was  also  a  perfect  two  helds  to  imveL  I  he  graw  was  wet  widi  die  night  dew,  ^  by  ihoiwonds,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the 
iiiiUorsiandin^  between  liuiisclf  and  Bob  ;  so  that  he  was  and  the  air  very  chilly  ;  but  these  were  trifles  to  die  hardy  I  besri  and  heed  of  its  audiur,  who  has  proved  himself  worthy 

fully  apprized  of  his  intendon  to  start  in  the  morning,  and,  rusde,  and  he  walked  through  die  darkness  like  a  brave  fel-  I  of  following  in  the  step*  of  those  who  have  written  eo  ek>- 

as  the  wood  was  only  two  fields  distant,  had  no  doubt  of  low,  while  die  archer  followed  behind,  very  unlike  Robin  quendy  on  the  Far  West.” — Ex.  No.  3. 
their  finduig  Uieir  road  home  at  night-falL  Hood,  with  his  liands  in  liis  (locke^  and  his  shoulders  up. —  j  private  Journal  of  Aaron  Burr.  By  M.  E.  Dati*. 

The  next  day  die  two  youths  sallied  forth.  Bob  wurrying  a  He  approached  the  farm-house  widi  the  slealdiy  stride  of  a  |  “The  Preface  is  written  with  great  force  and  abiUty,  and 

good  store  of  provender  in  his  cotton  handkerchief,  and  with  robber.  Bob,  however,  gave  more  than  once  a  loud  hem,  as  i  admirably  displays  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  the  auiMr  for 

lilt  horse-clodi  over  his  slioiilder,  as  he  said  “  it  might  rain.”  if  he  had  not  so  much  cause  to  fear  the  discovery  of  his  re-  his  object.” — Ibid. 

Our  hero  was  armed  with  a  couple  of  bows  and  a  huge  bun-  turn.  The  latch  was  uplifted  silently,  and  a  blaze  of  light  Chrietian  Offerings  or  Churchman'*  AnnuaL  Shev- 

dle  of  arrows,  and  a  heart  as  light  as  ever  beat  in  the  breast  streamed  frotn  the  open  door-way.  It  was  too  late  to  retreat ;  nian  &-  Ttcveii :  New  York. 

of  the  famous  forester,  whose  deeds  he  was  so  ambitioua  to  there  sal  the  good-humored  fitnuer  in  his  arm-chair,  with  liis  “It  is  jusuce  to  the  editor  to  say  that  if  tha  eye  be  aot 
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arrested  by  any  captivating’  work  from  the  pencil,  the  An-  of  business  he  is  pursuing ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  that  he 
nual  come.  nevertheleM  u.  with  the  chwrm  of  .om,  jn  inierpreliiig  our  fearleM  denunciation*  of 

and  contain*  verr  valuable  contribution*  from  wme  of  the  r  , 

all  attempt*  at  juggling  in  liter.iturc,  for  personal  enmity 

towards  himself^  or  what  ia  worse — indifference  towards 


ablest  pens  in  the  country.” — Ex.  No.  5. 

JLMUrt  to  Mother t.  By  Mr».  L.  Sigourney. 

**  We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dencT  of  the  work — the  earnestness  and  knowlet^e  with 
whicn  it  is  written,  and  the  fascinating  forms  in  which  use^ 
fhl  leMons  are  inculcated  and  good  counsel  'given,”  etc. — 
Ex.  No.  6. 

TTi*  Ruin*  of  Athens,  etc.  By  O.  Hill.  Boston. 

"  It  gives  us  an  insight  into  an  amiable  and  elegant  mind, 
susceptible  of  refined  impressions  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  essence  of  sterling  principles.” — Ex.  No.  8. 

Oeraldine,  etc.  By  Rufus  Dairies. 

“There  is  much  that  is  pleasing  andharmonious  through- 

...  _ _ ui-  j:_i _ rl _ : _ _ A  r.— ” _ 


American  authors. 


POETB  Y  AND  PROSE. 

Our  life  is  divided  between  poetry  and  prose ;  oti  to  spbak 
more  critically,  we  liave  a  two-fold  existence,  the  poetic  and 
the  prosaic,  for  we  may  take  two  views  of  life  and  the  things 
of  life,  viz. :  a  prose  view  and  a  poetic  view.  The  former 
regards  the  mere  physical  life,  the  visible,  the  gross,  the  tan- 
out,  with  considerable  di^lay  of  imagination  and  fancy.” —  !  gible ;  but  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  imagination  and  the 


Ex.  No.  12. 

Capt  Kyd,  etc.  By  Prqftssor  Ingraham. 

“There  are  many  more  natur^  and  touching  passages, 
and  much  truth  and  ease  of  delineation  in  these  volumes ; 
there  is  also  no  little  life  and  encr^,  and  many  of  the 
characters  are  quite  new.” — Ex.  No.  13. 

Lift  of  Cardinal  Cheverus,  etc.  Translated  by  R.  M. 

Walsh.  Philadelphia. 

“The  Translator  na*  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which 
Aows  him  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.” — Ex.  No.  14. 

My  Niece;  or  the  Stranger^*  Grave.  New  York. 

“It  is  the  most  perfect  bijou  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  yet 
emanated  from  tne  American  press. — Ex.  No.  15. 

TJu  Little  Frenchman  and  hi*  Water  Lots. 

“  There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Major  Noah,  part  of 
which  we  extract,  to  show  how  much  our  heart  responds  to 
the  noble  sentiments  expressed  by  General  Moms,  in  his 
allusions  to  that  excellent  man.” — Ex.  No.  17. 

Tortesa.  By  N.  P.  Willis. 

“  There  is  in  this  play  far  greater  abundance  of  p'S-v  e  and 
unaffected  beauties  of  various  kinds — consisting  Oi  fresh 
and  breathiiijF  descriptions  of  external  nature,  elegwt  and 
original  fancies  and  illustrations,  gentle  and  genuine  pa¬ 
thos,”  etc.,  etc. — Ibid. 

Hu  Vision  of  Rubeta. 

“The  work  is  so  gigantic  in  its  design,  so  mighty  in  its 
execution,  so  bitter  to  the  pride  of  man  in  its  application, 
and  withal,  so  imaginative,  learned  and  comprehensive,  that 
it  must  have  cost  uie  writer  a  long  life  of  study  Md  research 
to  accomplish  the  task.” — Ex.  No.  15. 

Besides  this  list  of  “damning  witnesses"  against  “  An 
American,”  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  notice  of  “  Coofier’s 
Naval  History,"  “Habits  of  Mind  and  Character,”  “The 
American  Joe  Miller,"  “  Southern  Literary  Messenger,” 
“  Behemoth,”  “  Human  Physiology  for  the  use  of  Elementary 
Schools,”  “  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Guatemala,”  “  The 
Characters  of  Schiller,”  “Mrs.  Gould’s  translation  of  Dumas’s 
Narrative,"  “The  American  Lounger,”  and  “The  Life  of 
Washington,”  in  this  week’s  number,  with  a  variety  of  other 
publications,  all  by  American  authors. 

“  An  American  ”  must  perceive  from  this,  tliat  if  “  mali¬ 
cious”  persons  have  “  insinuated  that  we  are  not  friendly  to 
American  litemture,”  the  falsehood  is  as  black  as  the  heart  of 
him  that  uttered  it ;  for  no  one  has  labored  more  earnestly  in 
behalf  of  native  authors  than  we  have  done.  But  did  it  ever 
occur  to  “  An  American  ”  to  read  our  notices  of  the  “  North 
American  Review,”  “Hunt’s  Magazine,”  and  “Colman’s 
Miscellany,  ”  which  precede  that  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle ; 
and  on  all  of  which  we  have  bestowed  almost  unqualified 
praise  7  These  are  all  Americans ;  a.ad  yet,  because  we  have 
thought  proper  to  expose  the  quackery  of  the  “  Monthly 


affectiong,  mixed  up  with  a  little  of  what  some  people  would 
call  dreaminess — by  the  way,  dreaming  is  pure  poetry — soft¬ 
ening  down  the  harsliness  of  re:ility,  as  distance  beautifies  tlie 
landscape.  The  Past  is  poetry  ;  hence  the  pleasures  of  me¬ 
mory,  for  it  is  delightful  to  remember  what  it  was  not  delight¬ 
ful  to  experience.  The  future  is  poetry ;  hence  the  pleasure* 
of  hope — wliich 

Bids  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail! 

The  Present,  also,  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  fancy,  may  be¬ 
come  poetry ;  hence  the  pleasures  of  imagination.  Distance 
of  time  and  distance  of  place  produce,  {is  every  one  knows, 
nearly  the  same  effect.  We  make  much  of  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  and,  as  Sterne  observes,  a  neighbor,  whom  we  heudly 
notice  at  home,  we  should  greet  most  cordially  if  we  met 
him  rambling  anK>ng  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  This  effect  is 
exactly  the  converse  of  the  saying,  that  fiimiliarity  breeds 
contempt  We  are  creeping  into  metaphysics,  but  there  ia 
no  help  for  it,  and  we  skill  soon  get  out  of  them  again ;  here, 
now,  we  are  led  into  the  difference  between  poetry  and  prose. 
Poetry  is  distant,  formal,  reverent — prose  is  familiar,  free, 
how-d’ye-do-ish  ;  hence  we  see  why  ludicrous  poetry  is,  of 
all  forms  of  composition,  most  ludicrous,  viz. :  from  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  liabitual  and  essential  reverence  of 
poetry,  and  the  familiar  laughingness  of  quiz  and  joke. — 
Hence,  also,  we  may  come  to  know  how  it  is  that  poetry  is 
at  a  discount  in  tlie  present  day  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
great  quantity  of  knoxoingntss  that  prevails :  we  are  familiar 
witli  everytliing,  therefore  we  reverence  nothing — 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea, 

is  not  a  very  poetic  subject  to  tlie  people  who  keep  bathing 
macliines  at  New  Rochelle  or  Glen  Cove. 

Poetry  at  tlie  present  day  is  at  a  discount,  because  men’s 
minds  are  not  in  general  reverentially  disposed  : — tliere  is  a 
spirit  of  rude  investigation  abroad  ;  and  when  a  whole  na- 


be  a  people  of  very  good  capadty,  but  we  are  not  a  capa¬ 
cious  people ;  we  cannot  receive  many  things  at  once,  nor 
anything  long ;  we  must  have  our  wonder  of  the  hour,  and 
it  must  not  last  longer  than  the  hour. 

Poetry  and  prose  are  in  everything,  just  as  we  may  hap¬ 
pen  or  fancy  to  view  it  In  one  of  Crabbe’s  poems,  called 
“The  Lover’s  Journey,”  the  lover  is  descrilied  regarding 
with  admiration  and  poetic  rapture  the  scene  through  which 
he  travels  in  hope  ;  but  ns  he  returns  in  despair,  the  selfsame 
scene  is  viewed  with  the  prosaic  eye  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
gust  This  is  the  way  with  us  all.  When  we  are  in  a  good- 
humor,  everything  is  poetry  j  but  when  we  are  sour,  crab¬ 
bed,  and  out  of  humor,  everything  is  prose.  Business  ia 
prose  ;  pleasure  is  poetry,  if  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  heartily, 
otlierwise  notliing  can  be  more  proskc  tlian  a  party  of  plea¬ 
sure.  In  truth,  every  man  is  his  own  poet. 

But  to  revert  again  to  the  present  unpopularity  of  poetry, 
there  is  in  the  world  just  as  much  poetic  power  and  poetic 
capacity  as  ever,  but  poetry  ia  not  talked  aliout — there  is 
anotlier  topic  to  succeed  to  “  How  do  you  do  7”  When, 
however,  that  other  topic  shall  be  exhausted,  and  shall  pall 
qpon  the  appetite,  poetry  has  a  good  chemce  of  g{uning  a 
hearing  again ;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  no  taste  for 
poetry,  so  a  time  may  arrive  in  which  there  shall  be  no  taste 
for  prose.  People  now-a-days  do  not  see  the  use  of  poetry, 
and  there  is  a  general  opinion  got  abroad,  that  nothing  is  valu¬ 
able  that  is  not  useful ;  and  though  the  word  useful  is  not 
very  explicitly  defined,  yet  there  is  a  feeling  that  usefulness 
is  confined  to  the  material  productiveness  which  regards  the 
being  and  well- being  of  the  body.  Theeartliisusefid  because 
it  produces  corn,  and  the  miller  is  useful  because  he  grinds  the 
com,  and  the  baker  also  is  useful  for  he  makes  the  flour  eatable ; 
sheep  are  useful  because  we  can  eat  their  flesh,  and  clothe  our¬ 
selves  with  the  fleece ;  and  manufacturers  are  useful  because 
they  prepare  clothing  for  us ;  and  so  on,  through  the  whole 
round  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  utility  very  much  depends, 
in  the  popular  mind,  on  that  whicli  has  reference  to  the  being 
or  well-l>eing  of  the  body.  A  thorough-paced  Utilitarian  has 
little  regani  for  any  of  the  senses  except  the  grosser  ones  of 
feeling  and  Uiste — and  perhaps  smell ;  he  will  allow  the 
usefulness  of  what  concerns  these  senses,  but,  as  to  hearing 
and  seeing,  he  is  somewliat  indifferent — he  cannot  exactly 
see  tlie  use  of  painting  and  music ;  flowers  look  pretty,  but 
then  flowers  are  of  no  use.  I  have  heard  of  a  mmi  who, 
looking  at  a  bed  of  tulips,  asked,  “  When  will  they  be  fit  to 
eat  7”  He  was  a  perfect  Utilitarian.  He  had  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  poetry — he  was  the  petrified  impersonation  of  utter 
prose.  The  decided  Utilitarian,  if  he  would  acknowledge  it, 
sees  not  the  use  of  mind  except  os  the  instrument  of  minding 
the  main  cliance.  He  considers  eyes  as  made  to  save  noses 


tion  resolves  itself  into  a  general  court  of  inquiry,  tliere  is  little 

inclination  for  the  embellisliments  of  poetry.  Inquiry  has  its  i  and  chins,  and  ears  as  principally  constructed  with  reference 
eyes  open,  and  its  heart  closed — poetry  closes  its  eyes  {lud  j  to  cabs  and  omnibusses,  tind  to  give  hints  to  get  out  of  their 
opens  its  heart.  Inquiry  comes  close  to  its  object,  poetry  j  way.  If,  however,  with  an  effort  of  liberality  he  concedes 
sees  it  to  most  advtmtage  at  a  distance.  Inquiry  is  calculating,  ;  that  painting  and  music  are  elegant  recreations  and  tana- 
poetry  is  uncalculating.  Inquiry  is  suspicious,  captious,  and  '  ments  of  life,  yet  still  he  sticks  to  the  sensual  side  of  non- 
everon  the  look-out  tor  faults  and  imperfections;  poetry  is  !  sensualities:  he  prefers  tlie  painting  that  speaks  merely  to 
I  confiding,  gentle,  seeking  for  beauties,  making  beauty  still  !  the  bodily  eye,  and  the  music  tluit  addresses  itself  solely  to 
Chicle,”  ‘as  became  our  wonted  frankness  and  cando^,  |  and.  bke  ckarity,  covering  a  mulUtudeof  sins,  j  the  bodily  e.'ir.  To  the  poetry  of  eiUier  the  one  or  the  other 

“  An  American,”  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wisdom,  turns  up  ^  late  William  Hazlitt  said,  tliat  poetry  was  j  he  is  utterly  insensible. 

the  white  of  his  eye,  and  proclaims  us  as  inimietd  to  “  Ameri-  !  ®si‘*®nually  aristocratic  and  right  royal  now,  as  the  present  |  As,  then,  everytliing  in  nature  has  two  sides — the  prose 
can  literature,”  in  hopes  that  the  firebrand  might  ignite  j  P'^pnlar  feeling  is  somewliat  anti-aristocratic,  poetry  is  not  |  and  the  poetic — and  it  now  happens  that  the  prose  side  is 
those  combustible  little  articles,  yclept  small  minds,  and  I  ^  ^5^  «pute.  Poetry  has  never  flourished  much  in  j  uppermost,  tlie  day  may  come  when  people,  liaving  inquired 

drive  us  from  a  position  which  we  liave  labored  night  and  i  f®pnblics.  I  do  not  say  that  persons  living  in  a  repubhc  j  a  little  minutely  into  the  use  of  utility,  shall  give  poetry  the 

day  for  seven  successive  months  to  attain.  ***'**  written  good  poetry,  but  the  community  has  not !  predominance,  and  it  may  be  felt  that  poetry,  so  far  from 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  tliis  matter  up  se-  !  heartily  enjoyed  iu  The  author  of  Paradise  Lost  was  a  re-  ,  being  the  accident,  is  tlie  essence  of  being.  As  every  indi- 
riously,  because  there  bm  been  too  much  hubbub  made  ■  publican,  but  that  poem  did  not  come  into  universal  repute  |  vidual  can  regard  the  some  object,  at  different  times  and 
already  about  “  American  literature,”  a  term  whicli  is  too  ,  till  the  courtly  days  of  Gueen  Anne.  The  reign  of  Q.ueen  '  under  various  circumstances,  poetically  and  prosaically,  so  a 
frequently  used  as  a  clap-trap,  in  order  to  veil  the  wrinkled  j  Elizabeth  was  an  age  of  poetry ;  and  of  our  modem  poets,  !  whole  people  may  fluctuate  in  its  feelings  and  emotions — it 
face  of  prejudice,  and  to  throw  over  ignorance  and  folly  the  ,  the  two  most  popular  were  a  lord  tuid  a  tory.  It  now  requires  ;  may  grow  weary  of  Uie  dullness  of  analysis,  and  the  dryness 

mantle  of  plausibility.  We  have  no  ill-will  against  Mr.  ;  a  very  high  and  lofty  spirit  to  command  attention  to  poetry :  |  of  reality,  and  the  brutishness  of  sensuality,  and  of  the  cox 


Saunders,  the  publisher  of  the  “  Montlily  Chronicle ;”  we,  on 
the  contrary,  wish  him  every  success  in  tlie  respectable  line 


there  is  no  absolute  or  consritutional  incapacity  for  enjoying  |  combry  of  philosophicality,  and  may  become  imaginative 
it,  but  there  is  an  accidental  inaptitude  to  receive  iu  We  may  |  and  poetic.  And  then  again  it  may  be  tired  of  cant,  and 


4 


deciamation.  and  visions,  and  raptures,  and  so  sink  down  it  has  no  share  in  framing ;  which  it  receives  as  pasavelv  u  mode  of  b^utv  which,  the  more  we  the  m«  we  ac- 

i-.-  j  .  I-.-  o  1.  .u  1.  .•  it  receives  Uie  impression  of  outward  objects:  and  which,  cuse  ourselves  for  not  having  befcire  discovered  those  tnou- 

uito  realities  and  utilities.  Such  are  the  alternations  of  prose  itselfj  it  would  never  have  framed  perhaps,  or  would  sand  gmces  whkdi  bespeak  that  their  owner  has  a  souL  This 

and  poetry.  examined  afterwards.  Thus  prejudices  are  established  is  that  beauty  which  never  cloys,  posaessii^  charms  as  rwkk- 


and  poetry.  examined  afterwards.  Thus  prejudices  are  established  is  that  beauty  which  never  cloys,  poaaessii^channa  as  rwkk- 

...--...-.III  education,  and  habits  by  custom.  We  are  taught  to  think  less  as  the  fascinating  Egyptian,  for  wh^  AnUMj  wisely 

nr-  j  II  k  u  •  •  what  otliers  think,  not  how  to  think  for  ourselves;  and  paid  the  bauble  of  the  world— a  beauty  like  the  rising  of  hM 

The  Witdom  of  our  ^neestort.—Ut  ul  me  authontiM  to  whilst  the  memory  is  loaded,  the  usderstanding  remains  un-  own  Italian  »iins,  always  enchanting,  never  the  same, 
which  men  can  be  callra  to  submit,  the  Wisdom  of  our  exercised,  or  exercised  in  su^  trammels  m  constrain  its  mo-  — 

Ancestors”  18  the  rnost  absurd ;  we  are  an  older  generation  tions,  and  direct  its  pace,  till  that  which  was  artificial  becomes  r-dOAvo 

than  they  were,  and  smce  experience  is  the  consequence^  of  yj  (,Q(yg  j,Q|.j  natural,  and  the  mind  can  go  no  oilier.  It  may  MEDICAL  ESSAYS,  ko.  ii. 

asre,  we  must  necess^ly  be  wiser.  They,  in  ^ir  succeOTve  gound  oddly,  but  it  is  true,  in  many  cases,  to  say,  that  if  - “  First  the  in&nt. 

generations,  1^  a^e  absurdiUes  which  1^  descended  to  learned  leas,  their  way  to  knowledge  would  be  Mewling  and  nukinir  in  iu  nurse’s  arma” 

them  from  their  fathers ;  that  was  a  pi^  of  wisdom  on  their  gijQrtef  ^nd  easier.  It  is  indeed  shorter  and  easuer  *o  proceed  SHAKsraaaa 

parts  which  we  might  imitate  with  advanUge.  great  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  than  from  error.  1  hey  who  .  — 

prandfathcrs  belifved  th&t  the  earth  was  a  broad  platter  on  ^  last,  must  unieariis  before  they  can  leani  to  any  precccdin|f  Essay  I  entered  into  some  minute  details 

ilie  Imck  of  a  tortoise;  our  grandfathers  threw  overboard  purpose;  and  the  first  part  of'  this  double  task  is  not,  respecting  the  cioUiing  of  new- bom  infenU;  and  offered  some 
that  blessed  specimen  of  her^itary  wisdcMn,  and  declared  the  ju  yrmuy  respects,  the  least  difficult ;  for  which  reasKHi  it  is  ^neral  insiructions  with  regard  to  the  dress  of  children  after 
earth  to  be  a  ball,  round  which  the  sun  and  planets  revolved ;  seldom  undertaken.  ^  period  of  infancy :  i  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  in  treat- 

our  fathers  made  a  second  change,  their  theory  drove  the  earth  _  ing  of  ibe  food  of  children. 


MEDICAL  ESSAYS.— NO.  ii. 


Shakspbxu. 


system.  Each  of  these  alterations  has  been  styled  Atheism, 


iiiwiAi  jriAiiu  ut,-  ,11,.  ui  juugiiig  oiiu  vicauijg  ulcir  ydynted 

fellow-creatures,  not  according  to  Uie  intrinsic  merit  of  their  f 


digestive  oi^;an8,  i 


for  easy  assimilation  ;  so  as  to  promote  the  raj:^  growth  and 


ment  of  imporlan^  has  ever  been  proposed,  which  was  not  "  ^  strated  not  only  throughout  the  animal,  but  also  in  the  vege- 

at  the  first  onset  denounced  as  blaspheinous,ticas^  no  control.  Henc^fbr^varS,  noS  |ablcc,^tiom  The  oak,  which  for  centuriw  has  braved  ^ 

_  shall  prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or  to  blame  any  one  for  that  ^  ‘‘‘k 

The  Falne  of  ^ffeclions.—The  tender  affections,  compre-  he^t  formed  from  the  cotyledons  of  the  acorn  a  liwtiferous 

hendin®’  all  the  different  modifications  of  love,  appear  in  height  rf  his,  ^ture.  Uenceforw^,  treaUng  with  fountain  is  formed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mother,  for  the  sup- 

various'^  forms  and  degrees,  from  the  transient  good-will  we  wTi  f port  of  her  infiint,  almost  immediately^cr  ito  birth.  There 

feel  for  a  common  stranger,  to  the  fondness  with  which  the  y  of  tlie  difference  will  be,  to  make  us  moral  duty  which  is  imp^ 

mother  watches  over  her  child  in  distress,  or  which  unites  the  "ih”  m  ‘rom  which  woman  who  becomes  a  mother,  to  suckle  her  Sw; 

hearts  of  absent  lovers. .  They  may  l^accomp^ied  with  but  Uie^artificial  state  m  which  society  lias  placed 

disappointment  or  other  circumstances  producUve  of  pain,  but  own  .  to  ine  enu  uiai  me  only  Kum  ot  unaminity  suggesU  the  mjury.  Is  every  mother  capable  of  oer- 

n Tey  are  in  themselves  delightful  requires  neith«  proof  P™^ooed  which  is  desirab  e  among  rational  ^uigs-  fon^ng'^^ig  yffiye  7  ^  ^ 

nor  illustration.  But  the  affections  are  never  so  engaging  m  ^^y  proccedmg  from  full  convicuon  alter  the  freest  Although  nature  has  provided  that  the  food  of  the  in&nt 

when  they  improve  the  character.  This,  indeed,  is  their  _  should  be  prepared  in  the  maternal  system,  yet,  the  fiuien  of 

natural  tendency,  inasmuch  ns  they  prevent  our  attention  this  food  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  it  intended  depends 

from  being  confined  to  oiurselves,  and  create  both  an  interest  Origin  of  the  Love  of  Fame.— Our  opinions  of  ail  kinds  greatly  on  the  heallli,  lioih  corporeal  and  mental,  of  the  mo- 
in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  also  an  anxiety  to  recommend  are  strongly  affected  by  society  and  sympathy ;  and  it  is  al-  ther.  Thus,  if  a  mother  be  in  a  sUte  of  disease,  the  seero- 
ourselves  to  their  esteem.  And  it  is  wonderful  how  far,  in  most  impossible  for  us  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment  tion  of  the  milk  is  necessarily  impaired ;  and  it  may  be  both 
many  instances,  they  have  subdued  the  ferocity  and  selfish-  against  the  univerwl  consent  of  every  one  witli  whom  we  deficient  in  quantity,  and  of  a  quality  not  only  not  calculated 
ness  of  human  nature,  and  roused  iu  timidity  and  indolence  have  any  friendship  or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  to  afford  the  noui-ishment  which  the  infcnt  requires,  but  likely 
to  indefatigable  exertions  and  heroic  exploits.  The  power  of  opinions,  those,  w  hich  we  form  in  our  own  favor,  however  to  disagree  witli  iu  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  be  productive 
love  to  support  the  affectionate,  in  the  most  trying  situations,  lofty  or  presuming,  are  at  the  bottom  the  frailest,  and  the  most  of  disease.  A  woman  so  circumstanced,  is,  certainly,  incapa- 
is  so  great,  that  the  very  consciousness  of  being  lieloved  easily  shaken  by  the  contradiction  and  opi>osition  of  otliers.  ble  of  performing  Uie  duties  of  a  mother ;  and  in  sucu  a 
by  the'^ohiect  of  our  attachment,  will  disarm  of  lU  terrors  Our  great  concern  in  this  case,  makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  case,  however  revolting  Uie  idea  may  be  to  maternal  feelings, 
even  death  itself.  As  Uie  tender  affections  may  be  exhibited  keeps  our  passions  upon  Uie  watch  ;  our  consciousness  of  the  infant  must  be  suckled  by  an  alien.  I  employ  the  ex¬ 
in  such  various  forms,  to  contribute  at  once  to  our  improve-  partiality  still  makes  us  dread  a  mistake.  And  Uie  verj'  dif-  presskin  “  must  be,”  because,  as  I  shall  prove  aAemaitls, 
ment  and  delight,  it  is  a  pity  that  men  of  genius  should  some-  ficulty  of  judging  concerning  an  object,  which  is  never  set  at  no  circumstances  connected  with  the  health  of  the  mother 
times  degrade  themselves  to  win  our  attachment  to  worthless  a  due  distance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  can  authorise  the  hazardous  experiment  of  dry  nursing,  or 
characters,  or  to  allure  us  to  a  vicious,  indolent,  or  effeminate  makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others,  who  bringing  an  infant  up  by  the  hamf.  But,  where  one  mother  ia 
life.  And  alUiough  it  is,  indeed,  meritorious  employment  to  are  belter  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concerning  us. —  rendered  inc^apable,  by  disease,  of  nourishing  her  infi^t,  hun- 
warn  the  inexperienced  against  the  arts  of  the  proffigate,  and  Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with  which  all  mankind  are  dreds  become  bad  nurses,  and  injure  their  offspring,  by  cir- 
to  represent  the  errors  and  crimes  into  which  the  most  amia-  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  their  favorable  ciunstances  altogether  under  their  own  control.  It  is  wonder- 
iile  dispositions  are  apt  to  be  l>etrayed ;  it  is  also  of  the  high-  opinion  of  themselves,  not  from  any  original  passion,  tliat  ful,  and  yet  Uie  Cict  is  every  day  lief^  our  eyes,  that 
est  imfxirtanee,  sometimes  to  exhibit  our  fellow-creatures  in  they  seek  the  applause  of  others.  And  when  a  man  desires  even  delicate  and  otherwise  unhealthy  females  acquire  a  state 
a  more  favorable  point  of  view,  to  rouse  our  emulation  by  to  be  praised,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  Uiat  a  beauty  is  pleased  of  robust  healUi,fircvious  to  child-birth ;  and  and 

diaraciers  who  unite  the  respectable  to  the  amutblemialiues,  with  surveying  herself  in  a  favorable  looking-glass,  and  see-  they  might  continue,  good  and  efficient  nurses,  were  they 
and  to  show,  what  is  not  unfrequenily  exemplified  in  the  ing  the  reflection  of  herowil  charma  irojierly  managed.  The  supineness,  however,  in  the  exer- 

world,  how  the  tender  affecUons,  when  properly  directed,  are  — I —  cise  of  their  reasoning  faculti^  which  makes  them  the  slaves 

productive  of  the  most  generous  and  heroic  virtues.  That  writer  who  aspires  to  immortality,  should  imitate  the  of  custom  in  clothing  their  iiifanU^  renders  them  the  victims 

-  _  sculptor,  if  he  would  make  the  laliors  of  the  iien  as  dumble  }  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  opinion,  and  of  self-indulgence. 

Slander. — How  frequently  is  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  as  those  of  the  chisel.  Like  the  sculptor,  he  should  arrive  at  with  respect  to  the  diet  and  regimen  which  are  requiute  for 
a  man  disposed  of  by  a  smile  or  shrug!  How  many  good  ultimate  perfection,  not  by  what  he  odds,  but  by  what  he  constituting  them  good  nurses.  “La !  ma’am,”  says  the  okl 
and  irenerous  actions  have  been  sunk  mto  oblivion  by  a  dis-  lakes  owoy  ;  otherwise  all  his  energy  may  be  hidden  in  the  monthly  attendant,  “  what  nonsense  the  doctor  speaks,  about 
Iraslful  look,  or  stamped  with  the  imputation  of  proc^ing  superabundant  mass  of  hLs  matter,  as  the  unfinished  form  of  eating  mild  things,  ami  not  drinking  no  ale  nor  porter ;  how 
from  b-ad  motives,  by  a  mysterious  and  seasonable  whisper!  an  Apollo,  in  the  uiiworked  solidity  of  the  block.  A  friend  can  such  a  great  boy  be  supported  on  such  washy  fiiire?  I 
Lmk  into  companies  of  those  whose  gentle  natures  should  called  on  Michael  Ang-elo,  who  was  finishing  a  statue  ;  some  knows  that  milk  never  can’t  be  made  without  ale  nor  porter, 
disarm  them,  we  shall  find  no  better  account.  How  large  a  time  afterwards  he  called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  ay,  and  brandy  and  water — and  good  living  to  boot,”  The 
jiorlion  of  chastity  is  sent  out  of  the  world  by  distant  hints  his  work ;  his  friend,  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed,  advice  of  so  sage  a  counsellor,  seconded  by  inclination,  ii 

—nodded  away,  and  cruelly  winked  into  suspicion,  by  the  “  Have  you  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last  ?”  followed ;  the  habit  of  the  mother,  which  was  cool  and  admi- 

envv  of  those  who  are  past  all  temptation  of  it  themselves !  “  By  no  means,”  replied  the  sculptor ;  “  I  have  retouclied  ;  rably  fitted  to  secrete  healtliy  nutriment  for  her  babe,  beoomre 


world,  how  the  tender  affections,  when  properly  directed,  are 
productive  of  the  most  generous  and  heroic  virtues. 


heartily  sorry  for  it — hopes  in  God  it  is  not  true :  however,  “Well,  well,”  said  his  friend,  “  but  all  these  are  trifles.”  |  lion  of  llie  milk  is  occasioned,  at  a  later  period,  by  tlte  bustle 
as  Archbishop  Tillotson  wittily  oliserves  upon  it,  is  resolved  “  It  mav  be  so,”  replied  Angelo,  “  but  recollect  that  iriffes  of  visiting,  late  hours,  irregularity  in  the  periods  of  sucking, 
in  the  mean  time  to  give  the  report  her  pass,  tliat  at  least  it  make  perfection,  and  lliat  perfection  is  no  tnffe.”  and  mental  irritation.  A  woman,  therefore,  who  intends  to 

may  have  fair  play  to  take  its  fortune  in  the  world — to  be  -  do  her  duty  to  her  offspring,  cannot  be  s  nurse  and  s  votary 

believed  or  not,  according  to  the  charity  of  those  into  whose  That  is  not  the  most  perfect  beauty  which,  in  public,  of  fashion  at  the  same  time ;  and  every  source  of  anxiety,  or 
hands  it  shall  happen  to  fall !  would  attract  the  greatest  observation  ;  nor  even  that  which  of  mental  agitation,  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  latter 

-  the  statuary  would  admit  to  be  a  faultless  piece  of  clay,  |  circumstances,  inde^  are  too  often  unavoidably  connected 

PrejwHee. — All  men  are  apt  to  have  a  hijih  conceit  of  their  kneaded  up  with  blood.  But  t^t  is  true  beauty,  which  has  i  with  situation  in  life  and  domestic  oocurrenoes;  and  impede 
own  understandings,  and  to  be  tenacious  of  the  opinion  they  not  only  a  sulistance,  but  a  spirit — a  beauty  Uiat  we  must  in-  the  exertions  of  many  an  excellent  and  well-disposed  womsa 
profess ;  and  yet  almost  all  men  are  guided  by  the  under-  timately  know,  justly  to  appreciate  ; — a  beauty  lighted  up  in  |  to  perform  her  maternal  duties;  but  in  numerous 
standings  of  others,  not  by  their  own :  and  ma^  be  sakl  more  conversation,  where  the  mind  shines  as  it  were  through  its  i  imtabilily  of  temper  being  unrestrained,  and  feelings  ill- 
truly  to  adopt  than  to  beget,  their  opinions.  Nurses,  parents,  casket,  where,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  “the  eloquent  i  regulated,  women  become  rntfiil  and  peevish  with  triies; 
pedagogues,  and  after  them  all,  and  above  them  all,  that  blood  spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctlv  wrought,  that  I  an^  conseouently,  cannot  continue  the  du^  which  they  have 
uuivcnol  p^agogue  Custom,  fill  the  mind  with  nolitnis  which  |  we  might  almost  say  her  body  thought.”  An  order  and  a  1  commenced,  and  the  performance  of  which  they  even 
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deli^tful.  Thus  mtuated,  a  woman  becomes  incapable  of  who  have  the  true  feelings  of  a  iiicther,  these  intervals  are  _  No  two  thingrs  differ  more  than  hurry  and  despatch.  Hurry 
nursing  her  child  ;  and,  in  providing  another  nurse  for  i^  not  sufficient  to  permit  exercise  and  the  pleasures  of  society,  as  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  despatch  of  a  strong  one.  A 
only  the  health,  but  the  equanimity  of  temper  of  the  indi-  they  ought  to  be  indulged  in  by  a  rational  mother ;  but  to  weak  man  in  office,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  lalioring  eter- 

vidual  should  be  carefully  ascertained.  one  who  regards  her  duty  to  her  infant  as  secondary  to  her  nally,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  in  constant  motion,  without 

As  it  is  only  among  the  middle  ranks  and  higher  classes  amusements,  these  intervals  are  far  too  limited ;  the  infant  is  getting  on  a  jot ;  like  a  turnstile,  he  is  in  everybody’s  way, 
of  society,  that  children  can  be  transferred  from  the  breast  of  left  to  mewl  and  writhe  in  the  nurse’s  lap,  tormented  with  the  but  slops  noiiody ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but  says  very  little ; 
the  mother  to  that  a  hired  nurse,  the  moral  character  of  cravings  of  hunger,  while  the  unnatural  mother  is  listening  looks  into  everything  but  sees  into  nothing ;  and  lias  a  hun* 

the  duty  imjiOMd  upon  every  woman  of  suckling  her  own  to  the  scandal  of  a  coterie,  or  to  the  pretty  vaporings  of  some  dred  irons  in  the  fire,  but  very  few  of  them  are  hot  and  with 

offspring  has  been  too  much  overlooked ;  and  it  is  thought  to  empty  dandy ;  and  when  at  length  its  wants  are  supplied,  those  few  that  are,  he  only  bums  his  fingers, 
be  sufficient,  if  a  mother  behave  kindly  to  the  menial  who  the  meal  it  obtains  is  heated  by  retention,  or  by  the  nurried  - 

supplies  her  place,  and  sees  that  she  performs  her  duty  to  state  of  the  thoughtless  mother,  when  conscience  awakes  her  Pleasure  is  to  women  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flower:  if 
the  infant  intrusted  to  her  care.  But  mothers  are  not  recollection  of  her  infant,  who  has  been  suffering  for  hours  moderately  enjoyed,  it  bwutifies,  it  refreslies,  and  it  im- 
alive  to  the  responsibility  which  they  incur,  by  exjiosing  from  her  inadvertence.  Again  I  repeat,  such  females  ou^ht  proves ;  if  immoderately,  it  witliers,  etiolates,  and  destroys, 
the  infant  of  the  hired  nurse  to  the  danger  attendant  on  dry  not  to  undertake  the  nursing  of  their  offspring.  On  the  other  But  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  exercised  as  diey  must  be  in 
nursino'  •  for  few  of  the  unfortunate  cliildren  whose  mothers  hand,  many  excellent  women,  from  a  mistaken  tenderness,  retirement,  and  calling  forth  all  the  sensibilities  of  the  female, 
are  ei^aged  as  wet-nurses  are  suckled ;  and  hundreds,  I  nurse  their  infants  every  time  they  seem  uneasy ;  and  not  we  perhaps  as  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  her 
might  say  thousands,  tif  infants  are  sacrificed  annually  to  the  satisfied  even  with  tliis,  add  a  meal  or  two  of  thick  pap  or  cliarms,  as  the  shade  and  tlie  shower  are  to  the  rose,  confirm- 
necessities  or  the  cupidity  of  their  mothers,  and  to  the  un-  arrow  root.  By  thus  constantly  stimulating  the  stomach,  the  ing  its  beauty,  and  increasing  its  fragrance, 
natural  habits  of  fashionable  life,  improper  management,  self-  little  creatures  acquire  artificial  appetites,  which  cannot  be  - 

indulgence,  or  unrestrained  temper.  satisfied;  the  food  is  never  fairly  digested  before  the  stomach  Some  men  who  know  tliat  tliey  are  great,  are  so  very 

But  whether  an  infant  be  suckled  by  its  mother  or  by  is  replenished ;  and  the  thick  pap,  from  ftassing  in  a  crude  haughty  witlial  and  insufferable,  that  their  acquaintance  dis- 
a  hired  nurse,  it  is  evident,  from  what  hes  already  been  said,  state  into  the  bowels,  produce  diarrhoeas  and  other  com-  cover  their  greatness,  only  by  the  tax  of  humility,  which  they 
that  no  other  food  can  properly  supply  the  place  of  the  breast  plaints:  thence  the  frequent  aid  of  medicine  is  requisite  to  nre  obliged  to  pay^  as  die  price  ol  dieir  friendship.  Such 
milk  in  early  infancy.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  in-  correct  the  effects  of  the  Uiick  food  and  repletion.  Indeed,  it  j  characters  are  as  tiresome  and  disgusting  in  the  journey  of 
quire  what  diet,  supposing  a  woman  to  lie  in  health,  is  best  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  greater  evils  result  from  this  error  |  lifr»  w  rugged  roads  are  to  the  weary  traveller,  which  he  dis- 
fitted  for  promoting  the  due  secretion  of  good  milk  ?  what  or  from  dry-nursing.  The  repletion  itself  is  sufficient  to  covers  to  be  turnpikes  only  by  the  toll. 
exercise  a  mother  who  is  suckling  ought  to  take  ?  and  at  weaken  the  powers  of  the  stomacli ;  but  the  addition  of  the  .  - 7 

what  periods  the  infant  should  be  suckled?  In  reply  to  the  thick  food  forms  an  imperfect  chyme,  which,  piassing  in  a  How  small  a  portion  of  our  life  it  is  that  we  really  enjoy, 
first  query,  I  advise  every  woman  to  adhere,  as  much  as  pos-  crude  state  into  the  intestines,  originates  an  acrid  chyle,  which  youth  we  are  lookiiig  forwiurd  w  things  that  are  to  come ; 

sible.  to  plain,  light,  and  nutritious  diet ;  to  abstain  from  obstnicts  the  messenteric  glands.  Un  this  account,  the  nu-  looking  backwards  to  il^gs  that  are  gone 

highly -seasoned  food,  salted  meats,  and  pastry.  A  very  iriment  cannot  enter  into  tlie  blood,  to  supply  the  waste  and  past ;  _  m  marffiood,  althougli  we  appear  indeed  to  be  mors 
mistaken  notion  prevails  among  the  fair  sex,  that  vegetables  exigencies  of  tlie  frame ;  the  stomach  becomes  inflated  and  o^npicd  in  things  tliat  are  present,  yet  even  that  is  too  often 
should  be  avoided  by  nurses :  on  tlie  contrary,  every  nurse  tumid,  the  limbs  aire  emaciated,  and  the  child  sinks  into  a  absorlied  m  vague  determinations  to  be  vastly  happy  on 
should  eat  a  moderate  share  of  well-boiled  vegetables  at  din-  state  of  atrophy,  and  falls  a  victim  to  inanition,  in  the  midst  sotoc  future  day,  when  we  have  time, 
ner ;  and  ripe  fruit,  if  it  agree  with  her  at  other  times,  can-  of  profusion  The  physiognomy  of  an  infant  starving  from  .  - 

not  prove  hurtful  whilst  she  is  suckling,  provided  it  is  eaten  over-feeding,  or  from  improper  diet,  is  the  most  deplorable  “  **  every  man  who  can  afford  to  weal  a  shabby  coat; 
in  the  forenoon.  From  the  fluid  nature  of  the  milk,  nurses  picture  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest ;  the  plumpness  of  the  worldly  wisdom  dictates  to  her  disciples,  the  propriety  of 
require  a  larger  supply  of  beverage  tlian  other  women ;  but  cheek  being  sunk,  the  angles  of  the  jaw-bones  project ;  tircssing  somewhat  beyond  their  means,  but  of  living  within 
this  should  neitlierW  strong  nor  soporific,  but  diluting,  bland,  while  the  skin,  which  is  sallow,  hangs  in  wrinkles ;  and  there  for  every  one  sees  how  we  dress,  but  none  see  how 

and  cooling.  In  females  of  delicate  habits,  and  during  the  beingnoteeth,  the  cliin  rises  and  jirojects  forward,  so  as  to  give  live,  except  we  choose  to  let  them.  But  the  truly  great 
progress  of  suckling,  when  the  nurse  is  conscious  that  her  tlie  countenance  tlie  similitude  of  an  old  slirivelled  face  in  universal  suffrage,  exempted  from  these  trammels, 

strength  is  failing,  ale  or  porter,  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  miniature,  distorted  with  j^n.  Yet  there  is  a  semblance  of  as  they  please, 

wine,  may  be  requisite ;  but  if  these  are  indulged  in,  they  patience  or  resignation  in  the  expression  of  the  face ;  the  cry  - 

should  be  accompanied  with  a  large  share  ol  mild  and  diluting  is  feeble,  and  the  sunk  but  large  eye  seems  to  turn  a  deplor-  *Vnen  young,  we  trust  ourselves  too  much,  and  we  trust 
liquids,  as  weak  tea,  milk  and  water,  barley  gruel,  or  rennet  ing  look  u[X)n  the  beholders,  and  to  powerfully  speak  a  Ian-  qthers  too  little  when  old.  llasliness  is  the  error  of  youth, 

wiiey.  If  the  individual  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  society,  guage  expressive  of  suffering  and  anguish.  Mothers  and  timid  caution  of  age.  Manhood  is  the  istliinus  l)etween  the 

the  most  substantial  repast  should  be  made  at  luncli-tiine ;  nurses,  nevertheless,  look  doily  upon  a!  picture  so  heart-  extremes:  tlie  riw,  tlie  fertile  season  of  action,  when 
for  a  hearty  meal  of  animal  food  taken  at  six  or  seven  o’clock  rending ;  and,  although  tliey  are  apprised  of  its  origin,  yet  ^Itine  we  can  hope  to  find  tlie  head  to  contrive,  united  with 

in  the  evening,  is  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  fevCT  in  the  go  on  administering  to  the  evil ;  so  impregnable  is  the  strong-  liaiid  to  execute, 

habit  of  a  nurse  than  to  favor  the  secretion  of  milk.  Supper,  hold  of  prejudice  and  self-deception.  r  1  •  u  ~  j  •  l 

however,  is  a  meal  which  every  nurse,  who  performs  her  From  all  tliat  has  been  detailed,  the  following  conclusions  .  Secrecy  of  design,  when  combined  with  rapidity  ofexecu- 
duty  to  the  infant,  requires  ;  for  she  who  resigns  her  charge  may  be  deduced  respecting  the  food  of  early  infancy :  \  bon,  like  the  column  that  guided  Israel  in  the  deserts,  be¬ 

at  night  to  a  nurse  maid,  to  ^ve  its  cravings  supplied  by  the  1.  That  the  breast  mlk,  being  prepared  by  nature  for  the  i  koines  the  guardian  pillar  of  light  and  fire  to  our  friends,  a 
feeding-bottle  or  the  spoon,  scarcely  deserves  tlie  name  of  a  support  of  the  infant,  is  preferable  to  every  oUicr  kind  of  ‘-i^nd  of  overwhelming  and  impenetrable  darkness  to  our 
nurse.  WiA  respect  to  exercise,  every  nurse  should  walk  food.  enemies. 

out  daily,  or  take  exercise  in  a  carriage,  if  too  delicate  to  2.  That  when  the  mother  is  healthy,  and  the  supply  of  - 

walk  without  suffering  from  fatigue ;  but  no  exercise  should  breast  milk  is  sufficient,  the  inliuit  should  be  supiwrted  on  it  If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealth  ;  but  if 

be  taken  which  can  hurry  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood  ;  for,  alone.  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  ea^  to  conceal  our  poverty.  We 

as  the  milk  is  formed  from  tliis  vital  fluid,  it  is  evident,  that  3.  That,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthful  and  abundant  sup-  shall  find  that  it  is  less  diflicult  to  hide  a  Uioasand  guineas, 
its  secretion  or  preparation  in  the  glands  of  the  breast  cannot  ply  of  tlie  breast  milk,  the  diet  of  the  mother  or  tlie  nurse  than  one  hole  in  our  coat, 

be  properly  eflm^,  if  it  be  carried  in  too  rapid  a  current  should  be  light,  nutritive  and  uiistimulating ;  that  her  mind  i  - 

through  them.  Hence  nurses  ought  to  refrain  from  dancing,  should  be  kept  in  a  tranquil  state ;  that  everything  should  be  |  Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been 
and  even  from  nding  on  horseback,  unless  the  paces  of  the  avoided  which  can  hurry  the  circulation  and  heat  the  body  ;  j  productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore  is  pro- 
hone  be  extremely  easy.  For  the  same  reason,  as  has  al-  and  when  either  mental  or  corporeal  circumstances  flurry  Uie  ■  duced  from  the  hottest  furnace,  and  tlie  brightest  thunderboil 
ready  been  hintetL  every  agitation  of  spirits  should  be  spirits  or  irritate  the  temper,  the  child  must  not  be  applied  to  is  elicited  from  tlie  darkest  storm, 
avoided ;  for  the  smlness  and  serenity  of  the  female  charac-  the  breast  until  tlie  agitation  have  subsided.  - 

ter  is  essential  to  the  nurse ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  bland  4.  That  an  infant  should  be  suckled  only  at  stated  hours.  Sleep,  the  type  of  deatii,  is,  also,  like  that  which  it  typifies, 
and  healthful  rill  to  flow  froni  the  fountain  of  infantine  nu-  T.  i-estricted  to  tlie  earth.  It  flies  from  hell,  and  is  excluded 

Uiment,  when  tlie  poison  of  discord  is  infused  in  the  bosom,  '  '■  from  heaven, 

and  the  heart  is  swelled  with  acrimony  and  vehemence.  But  BREVITIES.  - 

fo  sowing  Uiat  complacency  of  disposition  in  the  nurse  men  who  have  evinced  a  certain  de<Tee  of  wit  and  motives  of  our  actions,  1  ke  the  real  pipes  of  an 

SlSu  m^r talS“vat  organ,  are  luiually  ronc^led  .  But  he  gilded  andT hollow 

tornpcT  in  the  wife  wllo  is  harassed  by  comralStion  and^de-  ‘o  apjicar  as  public  cliaracters,  on  Uie  grand  theatre  ot  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  Uie  trout  lor  sliow. 

bat^  and  who  seldom  feels  the  solace  of  those  endearments,  1‘^e.  Great  men  in  a  little  circle,  but  little  men  in  a  g„ng:u:|:,v  would  be  a  e^oml  nortress  if  she  had  hut  one 

and  of  that  tenderness,  wliich  esteem  and  love  onlv  can  acenre  great  one,  they  show  their  learning  to  the  isnorant,  but  tlieir  oensioility  would  be  a  good  portress,  it  she  had  buv  one 
^nnubhd  fotere^?  ^  ^norance  to  the  learned  ;  tlie  lowers  of  their  mfod  seem  to  ;  wiUi  her  right  she  opens  the  door  to  pleasure,  but  with 

-.n  .n  1  r  1  ,  ^  Parched  up  and  withered  by  the  public  gaze,  as  Welch  ‘‘er  left  to  pain. 

Nothmg  mterfer^more  with  the  duties  of  the  nurse  than  ^  suh,  which,  by  tTie  bye,  we  are  „  ,  ,  - -  ,  . 

irregular  hours ;  and  thence  I  repeaUhat  no  character  is  more  winter,  when  nobody  goes  to  see  ,  If  79^  would  ^  known,  and  not  know,  vegetate  in  a  vil- 

opposite  than  that  ol  the  nursing  mother  and  the  woman  of  them  ^  °  lage ;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known,  hve  m  a  city.  ^ 

pleasure.  In  resjiect  to  the  jieriods  of  taking  food,  it  is  true  ’  _  _ 

that  infants  may  be  inured  to  any  habits  that  the  nurse  adopts ;  He  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  as 

but  the  child  who  is  accustomed  to  lie  suckled  at  fixed  periods  In  the  obscurity  of  retirement,  amid  the  squalid  poverty  he  that  nobody  can  please, 
is  always  the  most  healUiy  ;  Uie  stomach  is  less  likely  to  be  and  revolting  privations  of  a  cott^e,  it  has  often  been  my  lot  - 

overcharged  from  excessive  hunger,  or  to  be  nauseated  by  one  to  witness  scenes  of  magnanimity  and  self-denial,  as  much  This  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficulties  without  the 

meal  being  crowded  upon  another,  in  order  to  accommodate  beyond  Uie  belief,  as  the  practice  of  the  great;  a  heroism  assistance  of  another. 

the  engagements  of  the  mu-se.  Young  children  require  to  be  liorrowing  no  sup|X)rt,  eiUier  from  the  gaze  of  the  many  or  - 

more  fr^uently  nourished  tlmn  those  who  are  more  ad-  the  admiration  of  the  few,  yet  flourishing  amidst  ruins,  and  Men  will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  it;  fight  for  it; 
vanced  in  age ;  at  first,  the  interval  lielween  each  period  of  on  Uie  confines  of  the  grave ;  a  spectacle  as  stujiendous  in  the  die  for  it ;  anyUiing  but — live  for  it. 
suckling  should  not  excei^  two  or  three  hours ;  but  when  the  moral  world,  as  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  in  the  natural;  and,  - 

child  is  four  months  old,  it  may  extend  to  four  hours,  and  to  like  that  mighty  cataract,  doomed  to  display  its  grandeur.  In  our  attempt  to  deceive  the  world,  those  are  the  most 
six  during  the  night,  if  the  child  sleeps  well.  To  females  only  where  there  are  no  eyes  to  appreciate  its  magnificence,  likely  to  detect  us,  who  are  sailing  on  the  same  tack. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been 


4.  That  an  inlanl  ^ould  be  suckled  only  at  stated  hours. 

T. 


Sleep,  the  type  of  deaUi,  is,  also,  like  that  which  it  typifies, 
restricted  to  Uie  earth.  It  flies  from  hell,  and  is  excluded 
from  heaven. 


BREVITIES. 

Some  men  who  have  evinced  a  certain  degree  of  wit  and 


If  you  would  be  known,  and  not  know,  vegetate  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  ;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known,  live  in  a  city.  “ 

He  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  as 


This  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficulties  without  the 


Men  will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  it ;  fight  for  it ; 


